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CHAPEL OF THE JESUIT MARTYRS FOR THE 
CITY HALL DIVISION OF FORDHAM UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW YORK CITY. THE REVEREND ROB- 
ERT I. GANNON, S.J., PRESIDENT. WALL DEC- 
ORATION, ALTAR CRUCIFIX AND TESTER ARE 
THE WORK OF JOEP NICOLAS. THE STATIONS 
OF THE CROSS, THE EVANGELISTS, AND THE 
FIGURES SAINT ISAAC JOGUES AND SAINT 
JEAN DE BREBEUF ARE PAINTED IN FLAT 
TRANSPARENT LACQUER ON DULL FINISH 
PEARL GREY WALLS. THE GENERAL COLOR 
SCHEME (PINE GREEN, RAW SIENNA, PALE PLUM 
PURPLE) HAS BEEN COMPOSED IN HARMONY 
WITH COLORS OF THE MARBLE INSERTS IN 
FRONT OF ALTAR. THESE FORMED PART 
OF THE OLD ALTAR IN SAINT PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL. THE TESTER, OF PAINTED 
WOOD, FOLLOWS THE SAME COLOR SCHEME 


See article on page 18. 
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WT WAS in 1931 that Lirurcicat Arts 
_ J was founded. It was a brave venture 
nd if optimism was lacking, courage 
nd determination were not. In the 


& held little promise of fair voyaging, it 
_ has managed to keep its course in 


_ feel the present is hardly more propitious 
_for adventuring. But this timidity takes 
_ no account of the compelling circum- 
~ stances behind the original effort nor of 


so are the “compelling circumstances” 
which led to the foundation of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. The idea from 
which stem all the activities of the 
Society and which furnishes the motiva- 
tion of the magazine’s policy — the bet- 
ey terment of the arts which are an integral 
part of Catholic liturgy and culture — 
was sound. From the very beginning a 
faithfulness to this ideal has made it 

- possible to overcome all difficulties. 
_ Temptations were not lacking and com- 
promise often furnished the temptation 
_of an easy way out. The financial help 
of a few devoted friends made it possible 
to reject such compromise and live. We 
are indebted in no less measure to those 
who furnished the material, pictorial 
and textual, which has made the pub- 
- Jication one respected in its special field. 
It is evident that the editorial policy 
of the quarterly is based on positive 


Editorials 


action rather than on the far easier pas- 
sive acceptance of “‘things as they are.” 
This positive approach is evidenced by 
the introduction of the work of many 
artists as yet little known and a conse- 
quent disregard for the work of those 
who produce potboilers. It is unfortu- 
nate that those artists whose work has 
been illustrated in the pages of Lirurct- 
cAL Arts have found little encourage- 
ment in the way of commissions. How- 
ever, it is also true that if we would rid 
ourselves of the blight of mediocre and 
indifferent work, it is to these artists we 
must of necessity turn. The elimination 
of the old style ecclesiastical wheelhorse 
artist means that his place will be taken 
by the artist and the craftsman living, 
working and feeling to-day, though 
solidly anchored in an intelligent appre- 
ciation of tradition. 

An important function of the Society 
has been performed in giving informa- 
tion and advice to those who have 
sought it. The extent of this influence is 
difficult to gauge as we have not always 
been informed of the manner in which 
it has been followed. There is sufficient 
proof, however, in the cases of which we 
have knowledge, to increase our effort 
in this direction. Much of the work il- 
lustrated in this anniversary edition can 
be traced to this phase of our work. 

A most welcome evidence of appre- 
ciation of the work accomplished by the 
Liturgical Arts Society has recently 
come to us in the form of an award of an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts 
to our Secretary, Maurice Lavanoux, 
from Saint Vincent’s College, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, on the occasion of the 
centenary celebrations at Saint Vin- 


cent’s Archabbey, September 2 and 3, 
1946. While such an honorary degree 
particularly honors our Secretary, it also 
redounds to the credit of all whose col- 
laboration in the conduct of the affairs 
of the Society and its publication have 
made the work of the Secretary possible. 
The officers, directors and members of 
the Liturgical Arts Society are deeply 
grateful to the Right Reverend Alfred 
Koch, O.S.B., President of Saint Vin- 
cent’s College and Archabbot of Saint 
Vincent’s Archabbey and the Board of 
Trustees of Saint Vincent’s College for 
this mark of recognition. 

What the future of the Society may be 
depends largely on the continued sup-’ 
port of its many friends. In the course 
of the next few months I hope to present 
to the directors of the Society a concrete 
plan for the intensification of the entire 
effort. It is our hope that we can speed 
the evolution of the sound ideas under- 
lying our activities. We may hope then 
eventually to create an atmosphere in 
which the work of top-flight artists can 
enhance the beauty of the House of 
God. Perhaps we can thus do our part to 
make less telling the plaint of the Abbé 
Morel at the Sorbonne, when in con- 
cluding a lecture he said: “‘Nevertheless: 
it is difficult not to regret that God has: 
been better served in the shops of deal- 
ers than in His sanctuary.” 

Orro LuciEN SPAETH, 
President, 
Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


THE ANNUAL exhibition of work by 
_the students of the school of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago (September 3 to 
October 6) was an extremely interesting, 
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one and proved that talent, competence 
and perhaps even a touch of genius, are 
in our midst to-day. This school of the 
Art Institute, considered the largest of 
its kind in the world, has a total of 5,916 
students of which approximately ten 
percent are veterans. The exceptional 
quality of the work and the wide variety 
of techniques displayed in the exhibition 
are made possible by the one hundred 
and three professional artists who con- 
stitute the teaching staff. The methods, 
techniques, materials, and tools the stu- 
dent artists uses were graphically ex- 
hibited. The school of the Art Institute 
of Chicago is not an amateurish affair; 
it is a system of teaching by professionals 
based on sound norms. Among these 
students and potential producers of good 
work the Church could surely find some 

_ who could be brought within the scope 
of religious art. May we here suggest 
that editors of diocesan papers feature 
such exhibitions in their own cities and 
then urge their readers to visit their 
museums and schools of art to keep 
abreast of what is going on in this coun- 
try. If we are to get rid of much of the 
bad stuff now being produced we must 
see to it that those who are properly 
trained can be reasonably assured of the 
patronage of the Church. One way to 
accomplish this is surely to know and 
appreciate the work of budding artists 
and have them understand that their 
efforts may result in tangible commis- 
sions through the agency of architects 
and their clerical patrons. At the present 
time we fear that the majority of the 
students in schools such as the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago feel that their future 
lies in the secular field and it would seem 

the part of wisdom for ecclesiastical 
authorities to tap this reservoir of po- 
tential art so that at least a share of the 
good work being done to-day will be 
channeled in+the arts at the service of 
the Church. Indifference and indolence 
are deadly weapons and have been used 
against the artist for too long. It is im- 
perative that those who have some au- 
thority in these matters take a leading 
part in creating an atmosphere in 
which our young artists can breathe 
freely and with a zest to create that art 
we need so much in our churches. 


AMONG the interesting articles we can 
expect to read each month can be num- 
bered ‘“Timely Tracts” in our esteemed 
contemporary, Orate Frates. The author 


_ of these vivacious outporings, Father H. , 


A. Reinhold, does not pull his punches. 
The impact of his monthly pieces is 


likely to be slightly disturbing to some 
but he is usually on the side of the angels 
and those who do not agree had better 
mend their ways. 

In the September 8 issue, H.A.R. 
deals with what he terms copyrighted 
churches. He alludes to Chartres Cathe- 
dral and to the White House and points 
out that changes on these buildings 
cannot be made “‘as you please’’; then 
refers to the changes that are often made 
to buildings without consulting the orig- 
inal architect. One solution may be, as 
H.A.R. suggests, that the founding 
father of a parish church and his archi- 
tect write down their general idea and 
deposit a copy in the parish and diocesan 
archives. That would be fine if the plan 
could be enforced by diocesan policy 
and episcopal authority, but as matters 
now stand the present pastor is the boss 
and can do as he pleases in such matters. 
Of course it is quite possible that a 
change may be a valid and good one if 
the original plans were faulty or if cer- 
tain interior details were of questionable 
value. It would be difficult to make a 
hard and fast rule in this connection, 
and H.A.R. is quite aware of this since 
he writes, “A strict copyrighting of 
churches by architects and founder- 
pastors is obviously impossible. Many 
churches were misconceptions from the 
start, pale flowers of religious escapism. 
To tone them up, to make the best of 
them is well worth doing. But to change 
a church without benefit of a liturgical 
ideal, without architectural advice (ad- 
vice of an architect who knows what a 
church is!) and with a lowering of the 
standards to the taste of the ignorant is 
not the tradition of the best periods.” 

There you have the real answer to the 
problem. First, seek an architect who 
knows what a church should be and who 
will have regard for the liturgical ideal; 
then avoid the blandishments of the 

“catalogue boys” and, most important 
of all, determine a good over-all plan 
and stick to it. And a little more honesty 


in our dealings with each other would’ 


not be amiss, either. 


SOME YEARS ago an excellent book 
on the general subject of architecture — 
Sticks and Stones — brought to the atten- 
tion of many the thoughts of its author, 
Lewis Mumford. Recently, Mr Mum- 
ford delivered a lecture to the members 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. From the report of this lecture and 
the question period which followed, 
printed in the August, 1946 issue of the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A., we offer the 
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following question and answer which 
bear on the problem of design and style 

in our day: Q. “. . . raising the ques- 

tion of style, I would ask Mr Mumford ~ 
why he emphasizes the necessity for a — 
new style in architecture or for a har- 
monious style and layout for his new ? 

centre. Surely it is not simply because he — 
is speaking to a body of architects that Hy 
he places so much emphasis on architec- — | 
tural style? Our own Parliament has & 
again chosen the gothic; in America — 
they have the classical; the League of — 

Nations chose a more modern style. 
Does Mr Mumford consider that the | : 
style in which the buildings are put up 
— apart altogether from their utility — 
aspect, in providing the requisite halls — 
and offices — is important, and does he — 
emphasize the architectural appearance, 
because of its effect in giving the centre _ 
something which it would not other- — 
wise have?”’ H 
A. “My answer is very simple. It is 
that the spirit is homeless until it has i 
H 


4 
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found its own body, and the spirit of 
our age cannot be expressed in terms of 
the cast-off bodies, and still less in 
terms of the bas of clothes, of another — 
culture, of another moment in history. _ 

There is something to be achieved 
which we must work out. An architect 
who builds in a style is not yet an archi- — 
tect, though every architect must build 

with style, and be more and more deeply 

conscious of the aesthetic and, as I have 
suggested before, the religious intention 
of his work.” 

It would seem that another reading of — 
Sticks and Stones would benefit many of 
us and lead us to approach the problem 
of design in a rational manner. For- 
tunately the growing generation of archi- 
tects and designers are not very much 
interested in designing in any particular _ 
style and archaeological architecture 
may, at last, find its logical rca place — 
—in books! 


Our GOOD FRIEND, Monsignor 
Joaquin Nabuco, of Rio de Janeiro, in- — 
forms us that a Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Art has been started in : ; 
his country. Its activities will be based — 
on the general principles and policy — a 
which govern the work of our own So- 
ciety. A well-known artist, Carlos Os- 
wald, has been elected president and — ‘ 
Monsignor Nabuco is the vice-president. — 4. ] 
We wish this new South American oe 
a full measure of success. 


IN THIS fifteenth anniversary issue we | 
offer a rich fare of illustrations which — . 
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~ will bring our. readers up to date on 
_ recent developments in many phases of 
religious art. The Secretary’s recent 
| “vacation” trip yields a few comments 
_ on the forward-looking achievements in 
_ the Middle West. Mr Carl Schmitt, a 
_ painter whose work is too little known 
(a painting of oné of his Madonnas ap- 
peared as frontispiece in the November, 
1944, issue) writes of Italy and Form, a 
most interesting disquisition on that im- 
portant element of art. In Universal yet 
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O OUR choice of the Italian pen- 
insula, and particularly Rome, as 
he seat of form probably no one will 
take exception. From our earliest knowl- 
edge of the Latin, up until the end of 


aesthetic, political, and religious fields, 
- the forms of Rome have persisted as the 


ments of crisis their institutions had 
_ grown distorted or amorphous. After the 
advent of Graeco-Jewish culture, which 
Rome took over, one can discern the 
fullest emergence of this quality. What 
_we have called “three plane volume” 
had come to replace the more superficial 
_ patterns of the Orient. And it is impor- 
tant to call attention to the funda- 
mental importance of what is called 
volume. 
Of all the mysterious ingredients which 


scribe. Its appreciation is reserved for 
the fullest maturity of the imagination. 
Upon this truth we may base a hope for 
the future. For the true meaning of 
volume (or mass, or bulk) has in no sense 
__ been popularly grasped, and hence sculp- 
_ ture has yet to see some acclaim com- 
parable to that which has been enjoyed 
_by most of the other arts. 

Not that sculpture could ever rival 
architecture in the popular imagination. 
That latter art is, in a very profound 

: 
* A chapter from a book in preparation. 


Foreign, Dom Thaddeus Yang, O.S.B., 
gives us a provocative account of art and 
the universality of the Church as seen 
through Chinese eyes but with a Euro- 
pean background —a rather unusual 
combination. Father Yang received his 
doctorate in political science and diplo- 
macy from Louvain in 1934. After 
securing this degree he returned to 
China where he worked during the war 
years, 1935 to 1945. After a short visit 
here Father Yang has returned to China. 


Rome and Form’ 


CARL SCHMITT 


way, the very bone and sinew of the 
people. Sculpture, however, is of a very 
personal nature and its message can 
never come fully to us through collabo- 
ration. The sculptor’s helper does not 
count as do, for example, the many who 
of necessity aid the architect. The full, 
formal, or sculptural inspiration is not 
collective. In architecture the reverse is 
true. The social inspiration leads and 
all else follows, or it is nothing. 

It is due to this personal character of 
the formal inspiration that Italy has, 
when the sculpture of Europe was high, 
led in the arts. For Italy, for good or ill, 
has always been and hence probably al- 
ways will be intensely personalist. So far, 
in no other place on earth has the state 
of the common weal, the course of vir- 
tue, or the destiny of beauty been so 
many times and as much in the hands of 
one person. It would seem that in the 
very long view, fate will always ulti- 
mately force all decisions and responsi- 
bilities back upon the critical faculties 
of one man. In Italy, acceptance of that 
responsibility has repeatedly occurred. 
Protest, whose function it is to attempt 
to dissolve or wear down form, was never 
a mark of Italian latinity. Definition, 
which is a classic thing, is the nourishing 
core upon which protest, the social force, 
feeds. Without dogma, protest would 
die. The proper understanding of this 
constant struggle between the social 
forces outside Italy and the personal 
authority within is very necessary to a 
full appreciation of her artistic destiny. 
Nor can we allow the imagination to 
entertain a vision of the extinction of 
either force: as normal or proper to man, 


Thanks to the kindness of the editor of 
Liturgy, the quarterly of the Society of 
Saint Gregory, England, ‘we reprint the 
article Some Illusions About Planesong, by 
Herbert Antcliffe. Planesong, or rather 
the misunderstanding concerning this 
form of church music, still seems to dis- 
turb the musical peace of mind of senti- 
mental and romantic souls. Perhaps Mr 
Antcliffe’s words will help to clear up 
matters and lead many to an apprecia- 
tion for square notes. 


a domination of one or the other is neces- 
sary at different times, but their mutual 
dependence should be obvious. 

Nor is the ultimate issue determined 
by the struggle between society and the 
man. Within personalism itself is a force 
far more destructive than can be found 
in the slow attritions of society. This is 
because personalism is based upon the 
widest spiritual gamut possible in cre- 
ated things: between the complete sub- 
mission of the will to good or to evil. 
This final ability deliberately to submit 
the will is the highest function of the 
will and, in itself, constitutes what we 
call personality. By this deliberate act 
of will the soul has reached its fulness; 
nothing more is possible to man and, 
moreover, the act can only be personal. 
In this freedom to choose one’s servi- 
tude, even to evil, lies a power of de- 
struction far more cataclysmic than 
anything within the gamut of social 
man. And conversely the power of good 
(and beauty) residing within one per- 
sonality is also much more far-reaching 
than anything to be found within the 
social structure. The history of Italy 
bears out this fact. The evils and tyran- 
nies and the uglinesses of Rome have 
been enormous. But more enormous still 
are the records and monuments attesting 
to her formal power: her will to goodness 
and beauty, and her magnificence. 

This wide range which ethically man 
can attain: the gamut of pride and 
humility, opens up to the imagination 
a cosmos of “calibre” which has charac- 
terized the historic Rome. Magnifi- 
cence, whether evil or good, has always 
had a strong appeal to mankind. f 


Let us try to be clear upon this point 
of the destinies of nations. In the sculp- 
tural or formal destiny of Italy, with 
its ethical implication of the pride-hu- 
mility gamut, one can readily see that 
this destiny is one of potentiality or 
capacity and does not connote con- 
tinuous fulfilment. Moreover such des- 
tiny operates throughout the fluctua- 
tions of the “time spirit,” allowing for 
those periods of sleep or fallowness 
through which particular nations are 
bound to pass in the long run. In the 
case of Italy we instinctively know that 
the capacity of calibre for the greatest 
good or evil is constantly present. We 
have seen it slumber at various periods 
of history and at no time more deplor- 
ably than the period of great socializa- 
tion through which we are just passing. 

While it is necessary to touch upon the 
spiritual peculiarity which lies behind 
this personalism, in order to get a fuller 
understanding of the soul of Italy, it 
should not be necessary here to burrow 
too deeply into the philosophy of mysti- 
cism. The mystique of a nation is here 
used to mean not only the peculiar way 
normal to that people of worshipping, 
or praying to, the Deity, but more im- 
portant still it embraces the wider im- 
plication of the peculiar way in which 
God reveals Himself to each particular 
people. 

Christian mysticism may be broadly 
divided into three main categories (which 
are, incidentally, roughly symbolized 
by the three permanent arts). These three 
categories may perhaps best be illus- 
trated by the character of the three 
Marys of the New Testament. One, 
Mary the mother, represents the family 
soul in relation to God the Creator; that 
is, the mystique of birth. The second Mary 
with her sister Martha introduces the 
duplex adoration of contemplation and 
action, both directed toward God as 
‘formal’? or social guest. The third 
Mary is the Magdalen of the passion 
and death. Mary Magdalen represents 
the eleventh hour lover who has a direct 
and very personal place under the cross 
of renunciation and atonement. 

Of these three kinds of worship Italy 
seems to have had the destiny to accent 
the third. Christianity at the end — in 
its final terms — means a consummation 
of all activity in humility. And humility, 
in the fullest meaning, is the obedient 
acceptance of death. 

Now this capacity for final obedience 
is only possible as a virtue as long as it 
is deliberate and wilful. This highest, if 
not the greatest of the virtues, would be 


impossible of attainment without being 
accompanied by the strongest desire of 
revolt against the “tyranny of God.” 
Despair is the only alternative possible 
to such religion. Hence, Italian destiny 
is either hopeless or Christian. In fact, 
in its profoundest aspect, it must be 
“hopeless” in order to be Christian. 

Another point which must be noticed 
here is the peculiar affinity existing be- 
tween this proud-and-humble kind of 
religion of Magdalen and the domestic 
kind of Mary the mother. Among the 
many things common to both there is 
one character which is most important: 
that there is here a kind of extreme 
singleness of purpose, if not fanati- 
cism, in the love of the mother and in 
that of the sinner, which is not shared 
by Mary and Martha. Because, reli- 
giously, Martha is inseparable from 
Mary, the worship of the sisters is 
duplex and is therefore less intimate, 
though, of course, no less valid, than the 
domestic affection of the Mother and 
the personal passion of the penitent. 
As has been noticed in our study of the 
arts, this affinity (of the family and the 
person) also exists between the poetic 
impulses of the lyric and dynamic in- 
spiration. The tender lyric and the 
tense dynamic poetry have what seems 
to be on the one hand a naive and on 
the other a fanatical character when 
looked at from the cool vantage of the 
epic. The latter might also be described 
well-to-do and urbane. The point may 
be carried further by saying that the 
lyric and dynamic work may be done in 
actual poverty, but few have ever heard 
of a starving epic poet. Possibly also 
poverty was not inimical to the life of 
Mary Magdalen. It was certainly char- 
acteristic of the life of Mary the mother. 
But we have it on the authority of tradi- 
tion that Mary and Martha were well- 
to-do, as is fitting and necessary when 
one is host to a king. 

Be these things as they may, the 
supernatural mystique has never fared 
well at the hands of reason and analysis, 
has always found it necessary to tread 
ever so delicately in the presence even 
of the metaphysic of the natural order. 
Nonetheless the liturgy of the natural 
religion, which we call art, as well as 
that of the supernatural, has an inside 
as well as an outside, and any attempt 
at an understanding of either by a 
history of its externals would be futile. 
A study of the arts, no matter how frag- 
mentary or technical, would be incom- 
plete without acknowledging, at least by 
implication, the reality of beauty. 
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It has been noted that the institutions _ 
of Rome were the model of the world. — 
It could be added that her men were 
greater than her institutions. It is not 
proposed to make a list of the personali- — :. 
ties from the days of Romulus and~ 
Remus to the days of the Italian decline. © 
The reader may find them for himself 
in the histories and the biographies. It 
is more to our purpose to consider but © 
one or two examples of Italian life and — 
culture which are typical of the spirit of — 
Italy. Here the passion for form and the 
critical spirit had gone hand in hand. 
Society, to the Roman, was never con- 
ceived as the sole authority and de- 
pository of right, as had sometimes been 
the case with the French. The mob, to 
the Romans, had always been some- — 
what alien. Nor, to be fair, had the per- 
son or the family held an exaggerated 
place of authority in Rome for long 
over the rights of commerce and society, | 

as has at times been the case, say, in — 
Spain or Poland. On the contrary, his 
capacity for great spiritual range or 
gamut enabled the Roman in the past _ 
to understand the functions and peculi- _ 
arities of other peoples, bringing with it _ 
a tolerance which was to stand him in ~~ 
good stead when he was placed in a 
position of leadership in the government 
of the early European world. It was only 
in modern times, after the influence of 
Rome had definitely been forgotten and 
some of its parts had grown at the ex-_ 
pense of the whole — that is, with the 
rise of modern nations — that Eureseg 
was finally seen to be dying. _ } 

But up until the last, one could aie i 
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ways sense the himaliey latent in this 
people and could understand how this 
natural humility could only in the long 
run express itself fully in sculpture. We 
have seen how sculpture is basically _ 
concerned with form, naked, as a sym- — ‘A 
bol of the soul stripped of all which _ + 


stands forth so rigee as the memory of. 7 i 
Saint Francis’s death and the mannerin — 
which he arranged it; lifted at his di- 
rection from his bed to the earthen 
floor of his cell and stripped of — his | 
clothing so that he might leave the world 
owning nothing. Such humility (with | ei 
its potential corollary of pede is ‘the aq 
true soul of Italy. a 


t “Pride is almost always humiliation’ which 
has been overcome, an attempt to escape from 
the mediocrity of Life... . In truth ‘every 
great quality derives from its opposite. ‘The — 9 
mediocre remains mediocre forever.” Giovanut % 
Papini, Dante Vivo. Macmillan, 1935:* ste 
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the 


Jesuit Martyrs 


(See Frontisptece) 


THE ALTAR CRUCIFIX IS OF 
WOOD; THE FIGURES ARE IN 
LOW GESSO. BUILD-UP: ALL 
POLYCHROMED AND GILDED. 
THE TABERNACLE AND CAN- 
DLESTICKS, OF BRONZE, 
WERE MADE BY RAMBUSCH, 
FROM SPECIAL DESIGNS BY 
THE CLIENT’S ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CONSULTANT 


Stations of the Cross by Jc 


olas for Fordham Chapel 
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Notre Dame de Satnte Crotz 
Pine 

Collége de Saint Laurent, 
near Montreal 
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Saint Joan of Arc 
Pine 

College de Saint Laurent, 
near Montreal 


Notre Dame du Foyer 
Pine 
Notre Dame du Foyer Church, Montrea 


Saint Joseph 

Pine 

College de Saint Laurent, 
near \Jontreal 


The Immaculate Conception 
Pine 
Madonna 


Novitiate of the Christian Brothers, 
Red cherry 
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Owned by Dr. Romeo Boucher Sainte Foy, Queb 


SYLVIA DAOUST 


SYLVIA DAOUST is a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal. 
First prize in 1929 in the Willingdon competition; scholarship from the 
Provincial Government of Quebec for travel and study in France; taught 
in 1930 at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Quebec; has exhibited regularly 
since 1931 in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, and Toronto; also at the Tate 
Gallery, London, and in Albany and New York. Elected member of the 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada and is an associate member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy. Since 1944 Miss Daoust has been professor of sculpture 


at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Montreal. All work here illustrated is carved 
directly in the wood and slightly polychromed. 
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- It is upon this understanding of the 
hidden spirit of the peninsula that we 
base our hope for a rebirth and further 
development of the art of the sculptor. 
_ History shows that there is here no lack 
= of evidence of that spirit, or examples of 
magnificent form, not only in sculpture 
but in all the arts. We shall have occa- 
sion to observe later how the great mas- 
ters of various lands have had recourse 
to the models of formal beauty of the 
- peninsula much as mediaeval and ren- 
_ aissance Rome liberally drew upon the 
monuments of imperial Rome as a 
quarry for their later building. 


_ ‘THE STORY of form is itself the story 
_ of artistic Italy. The brothers Giovanni 
~ and Niccolo Pisano link up organically 
- with the earliest art of the peninsula 
and, in their marbles, ancient Rome 
joins hands with the renaissance. The 
_ beauty of northern gothic, it is true, is 
_ missing; but the gothic carvings were 
notas fully sculpture as were the Graeco- 
Roman marbles, or those of the renais- 
- sance. They were, after all, stylized 
adjuncts of the builder’s art, deviating 
put little from the architectural verti- 
 cality, and supremely beautiful as a 
- multitude of examples are, they be- 
~ long definitely among the “crafts.”” One 
hopes that there may still be no misun- 
derstanding in this matter. A craft may 
_ appeal more: strongly to our sense of 
beauty than a fine art. There is no 
comparison because they are in separate 
categories and hence no odium is sug- 
gested. One instinctively grasps the 
point when, for instance, a fine artist in 
_ sculpture with the best intentions in the 
world in trying to stick within the quite 
_ proper and urbane “rules of the game”’ 
_ in order to produce a ‘““well-wrought” 
embellishment of architecture, bursts 
the bounds of good taste in spite of 
- himself, and creates a masterpiece of 
sculpture in its own right, with a life 
of its own. Of such fibre is much of the 
Italian genius. Even in the final gayety 
of the Baroque, when one would have 
thought all sense of the creative form 
had departed, the very exuberance of 
bad taste spared Italy, at least from the 
aridity of the “arts and crafts.” For bad 
- taste is more often the companion of 
| great creation than good taste; and pos- 
_ sibly there is much more beauty in an 
age which can produce a batch of 
| vulgarly healthy Baroque angels escap- 
ing from a ceiling in order to fly all over 
- architrave and cornice than in the 
sterility of an age which condemns them. 
- This would bring us to Michelangelo 


whose enemies refuse him even a place 


_ among the immortals and whose friends 


are so intemperate in the opposite di- 
rection. He was, if not the first, then the 
last of the sculptors and he was cer- 
tainly a great calibred artist. We refer 
the reader to his group known as the 
Pietaé for an example of what can only 
be called a masterpiece of the fine art of 
sculpture. One cannot forget coming 
upon it as it stood behind the high altar 
of the Florentine Duomo. A more poign- 
ant or dynamic vision expressible within 
the restrictions peculiar to cut stone it 
would be hard to find. It is as “three 
plane”’ as any thing could be. 

So necessary is this sculptural sense 
that not one of the arts can exist long 
without it. The concrete sense of form, 
as something deeper than color and 
light, and as something prior to space 
and shadow, is implied throughout the 
work of the Italian peninsula. In most 
of the city states of the renaissance may 
be observed this strong instinct for 
design, especially in Sienna and Flor- 
ence. In the former city, particularly in 
the pure beginnings of painting, as a 
lyrical art, the formal sense is superb. 
The deeper searchings of Florence and 
the other cities, after Masaccio and 
Giotto had explored the spatial possi- 
bilities of the second-plane, testify to the 
spirit of the Renaissance in its search for 
form. It is in fact the one weakness of 
Italian painting, considered as pure 
painting (outside of Venice), that the 
sense of design was too strong. The form 
too often was achieved at the expense of 
painter-quality. In having recourse to 
strength of design shown by the painters 
of Italy has lain the’ salvation however 
of those peoples, especially the Flemish 
and Dutch, who have had a greater 
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painter-vision than the Italians. And 
the same is true of the other arts. In 
music, for example, the clarity of design, 
of melody, of the early Italians has been 
the small origin and security and model 
of the great things which have come 
after. In Palestrina and Vivaldi and in 
the host of Italian primitives of music 
may be found the bed-rock of that art. 
If Italy was not the spring of European 
literature, she was the rock from which 
the living water gushed. Virgil and 
Dante, by the extreme lucidity of their 
style, shaped and saved the word at its 
beginnings. And in architecture, of 
course, the recognition and develop- 
ment of the possibilities of the arch was 
the basis of every variation and inven- 
tion on the Greek theme. The stout 
Roman vault was a necessary founda- 


_tion for the broken refinements to come. 


In much the same manner did the sturdy 
Roman peasant support a society which 
was to explore a personalism till then 
undreamed of. 

This very faculty for form, however, 
contained within itself the seeds of its 
decay. There is the ever-present danger 
that void, the necessary means and 
contrast to the lucidity of form, will 
eventually destroy form. And such a 
thing did in fact occur. With the break- 
down of authority which began in the 
sixteenth century, the clear authorita- 
tive forms which had their first inception 
in Rome finally were seen to have failed. 
From then on there took place the 
gradual paralysis of that directive force 
which had formerly welded together 
and given point to the European organ- — 
ism. As in a man advanced in senility 
the unifying force of the intelligence is 
lost, so with the close of the renaissance 
Italy began her decline. 


Some Illusions About Planesong 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


LANESONG — or at any rate gre- 

gorian planesong — being the official 
music of the church, some knowledge 
of which is necessary to every priest and 
organist and chorister, it might be as- 
sumed that it would be the most inti- 
mate and best understood of all forms 
of music. The sheer perversity of human 
nature, however, has made it just the 


contrary and has given rise to a num- 
ber of common illusions with regard 
to it. 
Chief among these illusions is that 
it is difficult to sing, that it is sombre in 
character and that it is unexpressive. 
Now, when Pope Pius X issued his 
Motu Proprio on Church Music, he did 
so only after giving the matter very full 


and careful consideration and after 
discussing the matter with those best 
equipped to advise him. And one of the 
main points of his arguments, one of the 
bases on which his order for the resti- 
tution of planesong was made, was that 
it is suitable for use by the people. 
Would anyone suppose he would do this 
if he and his advisers knew that it was 
difficult? He ordered it to be used be- 
cause it is not only dignified and im- 
pressive, but because it is simple and 
easily sung by both trained and un- 
trained voices. 

Of course, there are many planesong 
works that are difficult— even ex- 
tremely difficult. But so are many 
homophonic and polyphonic works. Is a 
Beethoven Sonata always easy, or a 
Brahms quartet? Yet thousands of 
amateurs play these works. Are all the 
masses of Palestrina and Vittoria, of 
Haydn and Mozart and Gounod, are all 
- those of Perosi and others of our con- 
temporary composers easy? On the 
contrary, most of them are difficult, 
some of them extraordinarily difficult, 
not only to sing but even to understand. 
Yet we study and practice them and do 
our best to interpret them to others. In 
proportion to its bulk, in fact, planesong 
has more that is easy to understand and 
to perform than almost any other kind 
of music, ancient or modern, and it has 
the advantage of being entirely inter- 
national and of having a long tradition. 

One thing that causes a large amount 
of misunderstanding and misapprehen- 
sion with regard to planesong is that 
so many of the leaders of its revival have 
been obsessed by theory and technique. 
Imagine a choirmaster setting out to 
explain the technique of a work of Perosi 
to his choir. Would his choir not quickly 
begin to yawn, even if he himself knew 
enough about such technique to explain 
it clearly? And would not the majority 
of his singers find the work all the more 
difficult and “dry”? And this is what 
happens often — almost usually — with 
regard to planesong. Most of us know 
all too little about that technique to do 
more than read the simple Proper or 
the five easy Masses and the antiphons 
to the Magnificat and Psalms. 

And then we talk to our choirs about 
the “‘tropes” and the “melismae” and 
I know not what, and we wave our 
hands and arms in a manner that is a 
weak imitation of some learned monk or 
professor, and generally make our choirs 
and congregations think there is some- 
thing very mysterious, very exotic, about 
it. The result is that out of pure self- 


consciousness they sing it extremely 
badly. 

Yet most us us have heard — have 
probably taken part in — the singing by 
huge untrained bodies of singers of one 
or other planesong Mass, of office hymns, 
etc., often with no conductor except the 
organist who leads by careful support 
and by a well-chosen manner of intro- 
duction in his preludes, of the tempo and 
rhythm of the music. And still more 
notable in its evidence of the simplicity 
and easiness of planesong is the way in 
which it is often sung by village choirs 
and those of the poorer working-class 
areas. These of us who have traveled a 
little have heard these masses and the 
music of vespers sung by choirs and 
congregations in remote village churches 
in Austria and Ireland, in Yorkshire 
and the West, whose voices were feeble 
and whose training was practically 
non-existent. A striking example within 
the experience of the present writer 
occurred some twenty-five years ago. 
He was acting as organist (with an 
American organ in very bad condition) 
in a church in North London. His choir 
consisted of five women (one of them was 
“rich,” for there were weeks when she 
earned as much as thirty shillings!) and 
one man, who turned up when his 
clothes were in a fit state to do so. In the 
space of a few months this choir and the 
congregation of men and women of the 
same class were singing in turn the five 
masses and three Creeds most commonly 
used and were also able to sing a 
Requiem with good effect when this 
necessity arose. Would they have been 
able to do this if the music had been in 
any serious degree difficult? And would 
they have done so if it had been sombre 
and unexpressive? 


On E GREAT reason for these un- 
trained choruses singing Gregorian 
music so well is that they sing it purely 
as music, and forget, if any of them have 
ever known it, that it is ancient, exotic, 
or ordered by the Church. 

As to its sombreness and lack of ex- 
pression, one may point out that it varies 
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in style with every season of the Church’s } 
year, almost with every Sunday and — 
feast day and every day of solemnity and _ 
fasting. Its sombreness is usually that of — 
music badly sung, or sung with a mis- 
apprehension of its character. How é 
seldom does one hear an Alleluia sung 
with any joy! Even if the singers them- — 
selves desire to express their feeling of 
elation at the words they have just sung, © { 
or at the event commemorated in the 


struction of the music by their conductor, 
who “takes his music seriously.” These 
conductors have most of them never 
learnt that life (in church or out of © 
church) is too serious to be always taken 
sadly! 

One goes to high mass at Easter and 
hears the Haec Dies, in words and music 
the very acme of joyfulness, sung as 
though it were a pagan dirge! No dis- 
tinction is made between this and the 
De Profundis sung as the year dies in the 
last Sundays after Pentecost. There is 
no word-painting in planesong, but if 
one only considers the general expression 
of the biblical or liturgical words to 
which it is set and then the character of 
the music itself, one finds that there is 
really a tremendous degree of expression 
in it. And that expression relates just as 
closely to the joy of Easter as to the 
sorrow of Passiontide or the terror of 
Advent. In other words, Greogrian | 
music is just as easy, just as cheerful, and 
just as expressive as any other music. __ 
But to realize this it must be treated as 
music and not as something mysterious 
and strange, which for some unex- 
plainable reason has been ordered by 
the Pope to be sung at certain times 
when we would rather be singing our 
modern inventions. And when we study 
and sing it in this spirit, it is not only 
easy, bright, and expressive, but it is 
delightful to sing, whether one has a _ 
“lovely voice”’ or just the power to make 
musical noises that most of us possess. 


Reprinted with permission from the April, 
1946, issue of Liturgy, the quarterly of the — 
Society of Saint Gregory, England. 
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| N THE early days of the Liturgical 
-& Arts Society’s existence we received 
_ veiled hints to the effect that the found- 
ers of the organization were probably 
_ out to further their own fortunes and 
particularly to publicize the architec- 
_ tural and perhaps the liturgical beauties 
Z of the eastern seaboard. Unfortunately 
for the pride of a native New Yorker the 
‘reality has been quite otherwise. The 
founding fathers of the Society have 
certainly not furthered their fortunes, at 
least not through its activities, and 
_any publicity on architectural or liturgi- 
cal grounds has rather benefited other 
_ parts of the country. Years ago, when I 
_ first attempted to lecture in seminaries 
and colleges, I was often asked what 
part of the country led in doing the 
things I was talking about: the better- 
ment of the arts at the service of the 
_ Church, with emphasis on adherence to 
the spirit of the liturgical revival. At 
_ first I was at a loss for an answer, and I 
_ thought it prudent to make a bow to the 
_achievements, whatever they were, in 
_the section where I found myself at the 
_moment. As time went on, however, the 
pattern became clearer and now I am 
tempted to answer that the Middle West 
is the section of the country in which the 
best work is being done and where is 
keenest the spirit of the liturgical revival, 
_inso far as religious art and architecture 
- are concerned. Recent events bear me 
~ out. A New Yorker may be pardoned if 
he thinks of Pittsburgh as being in the 
_ Middle West but that is where I must 
_ begin my story, or rather, I must come 
a bit east of Pittsburgh and stop off at 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Great things are underway there, at 
_ Saint Vincent’s Archabbey. It all goes 
back to January 17 of this year when I 
was informed that “as part of our 
‘centenary observance we are planning 
“to erect a number of altars in the crypt 
_ of our Archabbey church.” In addition 
to these altars the general design was 
to include a triptych above each altar 
to be dedicated to the patron saints of 
the daughter abbeys founded from the 
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Archabbey during the past hundred 
years. The question was asked of me; 
‘Could you tell us who, in your opinion, 
are the dozen top Catholic artists in this 
country for work of this kind?”’ Here was 
an ideal opportunity to steer a job in the 
direction of competent artists. The in- 
formation was forwarded but to insure 
peace of mind to all concerned for the 
time being, I will not here reveal the 
names of the artists I suggested as being 
of the high calibre wanted in this par- 
ticular instance. It further developed 
that an old friend of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, Mr Emil Frei, Jr., of Saint 
Louis, was to direct the work of restora- 
tion in the crypt. With Emil Frei in 
charge of the actual execution of the job, 
the problem became a simple one. I 
know that Mr Frei is not in need of any 
bouquets from me, but I feel it only fair 
to say here that he is one of the very few 
craftsmen I know (he is a stained glass 
man) who sees his craft as only a part of 
the great symphony of a complete job. 
He is equally at home in designing the 
appurtenances for an altar, the altar it- 
self, the general color scheme of an in- 
terior. He has done this in this crypt 
and the illustrations on page 21 of this 
issue will bear witness to his competent 
handling of the job. To those who may 
be disturbed because an architect, as 
such, does not appear in the picture, let 
me assure them that an architect was 
thought of at the outset, but interest was 
lacking, and finally Mr Frei was asked 
to undertake the job with the title, I 
assume, of consultant. 

The early plans included many things 
that are not yet to be seen in the crypt, 
for the simple reason that certain eco- 
nomic factors became operative as time 
went on and it was soon realized that the 
quality of the work required would 
make it necessary to wait until addi- 
tional funds were available. The impor- 
tant fact is that the principle was ac- 
cepted whereby the level of all the work 
to be eventually placed in the crypt is 
to be kept high and that no compromise 
will be made with what is euphoni- 
ously called expediency or even pru- 
dence. So far, the side aisle ceilings have 
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been made flat, thereby giving a sense 
of direction toward the main altar and 
in harmony with the line of side altars. 
This new ceiling also affords a means to 
hide the unsightly pipes which so of- 
ten mar the appearance of basement 
churches. The altars, of stone, are sim- 
plicity itself and the triptych which is to 
be placed above each altar will give the 
only color note. That is why the win- 
dows (between each altar), designed and 
made by Emil Frei and Robert Harmon, 
are of a black and white tonality; they 
will act as a foil for the altar paintings. 
And this is a good place to point out 
that Emil Frei’s solution of this problem 
of interior decoration shows how the ab- 
sence of decoration, as usually under- 
stood, can be decoration in the best sense 
of the word. Is that clear? 

The design of these windows (illustra- 
tions on page 22) may at first mystify. 
They are not realistic, but they are of a 
positive character. A realistic painting 
immediately pictures an idea and re- 
quires no further thought. The thought 


- is concluded. It is passive visual educa- 


tion. Symbols, however, suggest and 
stimulate thought. A whole train of 
thought is set into motion by a symbol. 
The mentally inquisitive continue, as it 
were, the work of the artist — active 
participation. The prayer of the artist 
becomes the observer’s prayer as God’s 
praise continues. What could be more 
appropriate in a monastery and, by ex- ; 
tension, to those who visit such a mon- 
astery ! 

The three steps to the main altar and 
the continuous predella for the other 
altars are now of black cement and it is 
hoped, later on, to replace this cement 
with black terrazzo or, at any rate, a 
color combination which will produce a 
general black effect. The present pews 
may eventually be replaced. Whether 
chairs will be accepted is another ques- 
tion. It has not been possible to intro- 
duce this European note in our churches 
or chapels, although they help to give a 
much better scale to any interior. The 
usual objections: fewer persons can be 
accommodated (hence a smaller collec- 
tion); noise; the messy appearance after 


the congregation has left, would bear no 
relation to life in a Benedictine monas- 
tery. The other alternative is the open 
back pew which, at least, allows for a 
sense of openness and scale. The open 
back pew has also found little favor in 
the average parish and the objections 
are varied; the temptation for someone 
to “lift”? the purse of the person in the 
pew in front of him, or the temptation 
for a youngster playfully to poke some- 
one with an umbrella or other conven- 
ient utensil. Alas! human nature. These 
objections certainly would not be valid 
at Saint Vincent’s. 

The triptych for the main altar 
(Montecassino) was painted by Jan 
Heryk de Rosen, well-known Polish art- 
ist. Born in Warsaw in 1891, he served 
with the French, British, and later the 
Polish armies in World War I. He also 
served as a Polish diplomat. Mr de 
Rosen came to the United States in 
1937. He has decorated the foyer of the 
headquarters building of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton; he has executed a series of paintings 
depicting the mysteries of the rosary in 
the Cathedral of Our Lady Queen of the 
Most Holy Rosary, Toledo, Ohio; he 
has taught at the Institute of Tech- 
nology of Lwow and at the Catholic 
University of America (see illustration 
of this painting on page 23). 

The centenary celebrations at the 
Archabbey — September 2, 3, 4 — will 
not soon be forgotten. The field mass, 
offered by the Most Reverend Ameleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States; the centennial 
banquet; the civic program with an ad- 
dress by Governor Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania; the simultaneous conse- 
cration of the memorial altars in the 
crypt (see illustrations page 21); the 
academic convocation and the awarding 
of honorary degrees (the President of 
our Society alludes to this phase in his 
editorial in this issue); the Benedictine 
symposium and the final Pontifical mass 
of requiem for deceased American Bene- 
dictines. Above all hovered an air of 
delightful, informal hospitality coupled 
with the impression of the undulating 
western Pennsylvania landscape and 
ideal weather. 

Should I not also mention the part 
played by the Benedictine Sisters who 
undertook the job of feeding everyone — 
six hundred strong. The importance of 
the kitchen brigade in events of this 
kind is too often likely to be overlooked. 
And what can I say of that marvelous 
product of Saint Vincent’s — its bread! 


There is a product that has in it every- 
thing that nature intended. After eating 
a slice of Saint Vincent’s bread, there is 
no need to buy pills from a drugstore for 
elements which should never have been 
taken out of bread in the first place. 

I hope Archabbot Alfred will not 
mind if I state what is my firm convic- 
tion: that he has sponsored an extremely 
interesting and important job in the 
archabbey crypt; that what has been 
done to date is of high value and that 
the continuity of the work on the same 
level will insure the creation of works of 
art which will redound to the credit of 


-the Church and the Order of Saint 


Benedict in the United States. 
Chicago, Illinois 


From Latrobe the next stop was 
Chicago to see what was being done in 
the art section of the Sheil School 
of Social Studies. The school itself 
(founded and sponsored by the Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago) is the educational 
division of the Catholic Youth Organiz- 
ation. It is open to all, regardless of 
creed, color, or economic status. The 
groundwork of art at the school was laid 
in lectures and workshop classes in 
Christian art, directed by Miss Ann H. 
Grill. Each summer the school sponsors 
an art exhibit. One result of these activi- 
ties was the creation of the Christian 
Art Foundation through which objects 
made by artists have been sold by Miss 
Loretto Hanlon, director of the founda- 
tion. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that many of the purchasers are 
seminarians and priests. The more the 
merrier, as those who seek good things 
will be less tempted to patronize certain 
other places. 

The chapel of the Holy Ghost, for use 
of the staff of the CYO and visiting 
clergy, located in the same building as 
the school, was designed by Miss Grill. 
The Bishop Sheil scholarship was started 
this year for parochial high school grad- 
uates of Chicago, is awarded by com- 
petitive examination and provides for 
one year’s attendance at the school of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. Bishop 
Sheil hopes this can become a regular 
annual scholarship. I certainly echo 
that hope. 

Works exhibited in the school’s fourth 
annual show include paintings (particu- 
larly the work of Sister Mary of the 
Compassion, O.P., George Rocheleau, 
and Father John Walch); ceramics 
(Eugene Deutsch and Carl Mershcel); 
sculpture (Egon Weiner — see illustra- 
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tions on page 16); wood carving (Adéde 
Bethune, Ruth Foley, Sister Helena, 
O.S.F., Ann H. Grill (see illustration — 
on page 16); silver and enamel (Ilse von 
Drage and Sister Helena, O.S.E:); 
chalice designs (Renard Koehnemann); — 
typography (Laura Bannon, the late 
Eric Gill, William Cladek, Saint Leo’s 
Shop (Adé de Bethune and Father | 
Catich), Pio Decimo Press, the College- 
ville Press); weaving (Sister Thomas 
Aquinas); etching and engraving (Sister 
Mary Janey, B.V.M.). Any member and 
friend of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
while in Chicago, ought to take a look 
and perhaps purchase something there. @ 
The address is: Room 611, 31 East Con- 4 
gress Street. Kind words are not enough. 
An artist needs patronage. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


Next stop was Kansas City, Missouri. — 
There seems to be something vital about _ 
the Middle West in so far as religious art 
is concerned and Kansas City is the hub _ 
of the wheel. At any rate most of the in- __ 
teresting work of the recent past and of ~~ 
the near future has been done and will _ 
be done in that section of the country. 
One church about to be erected in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri (no reflection in-— 
tended on Kansas!) was planned by 
Barry Byrne. The original and logical 
plan is illustrated on page 17. a | 

Concerning his plan, the architect 
states: “‘As architecture results from the 
aesthetic unification of functional and | 
aesthetic pasts in a building, one of the — 
initial problems in the design of wide _ 
churches is the aesthetic relationship of — 
that width to the relatively narrow and 
small element of the altar. And that 
altar should be so accentuated in the 
final effect that the design becomes ex- __ 
pressive of its basic function within the _ 
church. In doing this, one proceeds in ~ 
spiritual accord with the rubrics and 
harmoniously with that valid principle 
of contemporary architecture, which 
Louis Sullivan stated to be form follows 
function. The ‘fish’ plan, therefore, was 
evolved so that the width desired for 
congregational seating still permitted an 
aesthetic relationship of the altar to the 
church width in the sanctuary. This was 
attained by narrowing the church at its 
ends. The form of this plan, therefore, is 
a resultant one, just as the cruciform 
plan was a resultant one, and in each — 
case the meeting of a practical need re- — 
sulted, happily, in a symbolic form.” __ 

It will be the church of Saint Francis — 
Xavier and the pastor and sympathetic — 
sponsor is the Reverend J. B. Gerst, _ 
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See article on page 18. 


Dom Hilary Martin, O.S.B. and Julian Whit- 
tlesey, architects. The altars, the tabernacles, 
candlesticks (of wood), altar crucifixes (all 
polychromed), were designed by and made 
under the supervision of Charlton Fortune. 
director of the Monterey Guild. 


Exterior views of two of these ten smal! 
churches. (Above) Windsor, Missouri, (be- 
low), Harrisonville. The interior view is of the 
chapel at Warsaw. 


A study of the plan and the exterior views 
will show how this plan was susceptible o 
change according to location. In the origina 
conception the walls of the sanctuaries were 
to provide a strong composition, to be ac. 
centuated by exposed masonry or by color 
depending on the construction used. Circum 
stances and lack of funds did not make thi: 
plan possible, but the effect intended is indi 
cated on the pen and ink perspective. 
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THE TABERNACLE and supporting an- 
gels executed in bronze by Gorham. This 
arrangement fulfils the prescription of the 
Church since the supporting angels are an 
integral part of the whole and are securely 
fastened to the mensa. The models for these 
angels were made by Norman Poirier, 
ALTAR, reredos and tester in Saint Peter’s Church, Kansas City, sculptor. ‘This type of tabernacle recalls the 
Missouri. The Right Reverend Monseigneur J. N. V. McKay, 
pastor. The altar is of black marble with bronze inlays. The sticks are silvered. The altar cross is of 
reredos is of oak; the wide bands forming a cross are silvered; the crystal; the corpus, of wood, was carved by 
horizontal bands between the smaller panels are gilded; the re- Andrew Saliga, burnished gold leaf. All 
maining portions as well as the wood panel below and behind the work executed under the direct supervision 
altar are natural finish. Paintings by Charlton Fortune will be of Charlton Fortune. 

placed in all panels of this reredos. The tester is of oak. The com- 
position of altar, reredos, and tester was a work of collaboration 
between Professor Lawrence Anderson, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dom Hilary Martin, O.S.B., of Ports- 
mouth, Priory, and Charlton Fortune, the Director of the Mon- 
terey Guild, of Portsmouth, Rhode Island. The four angel figures, 
gilded, were designed and executed by Nina Barr Wheeler. 


Ark of the Covenant. The wood candle- 


THE LETTERING for the (slate) Stations 
of the Cross and at each side of the altar 


was designed by John Howard Benson, of 
See article on page 17 Newport, Rhode Island. 


(ABOVE, LEFT) The beheading of Saint Paul. The 
severed head of the saint is at the bottom of the window. 
At the top is the ascending dove and between the two the 
axe of the executioner. (RIGHT) The written Word. 
At the top the Summa. Then a section of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and below, the daily press 
represented by the Kansas City Star. 


WINDOWS in Saint Peter’s Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Designed and made by Emil Frei and 
Robert Harmon, of Saint Louis. The two large sanc- 
tuary windows indicate the general pattern of the design. 


See article on page ré. 


TWO SMALL WINDOWS in the Lady 
Chapel. (Left) Pieta. (Right) Madonna and Child. 


THE HOLY FAMILY BY ANN H. GRILL. CUBAN MAHOGANY (OVERALL 
HEIGHT 24 INCHES) OWNED BY SERVITE MAJOR SEMINARY, OUR LADY 
OF THE FOREST, LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


. ANN H. GRILL. Graduate of the Industrial Design depart- 

| ment of the School of the Art Institute of Chicago; bachelor of 
Fine Arts; assistant supervisor and instructor in the junior 

| school (1932-1945); also instructor in ecclesiastical design. Art 

instructor in Chicago parochial schools and Chicago Park dis- 
trict; also at Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest. 
Director of Christian Art Workshop at the Sheil School of 
Social Studies. 


See article on page 12. 


| EGON P. WEINER. Began his apprenticeship in wood carving 


in the studio of Karl Eisenfest in Vienna. Graduate of the (RIGHT) MOSES, TERRA 
_ Gewerbliche Fortbildungs Schule (Technical Continuation COTTA, 36 INCHES HIGH. 
_ School) Vienna; also the School for Arts and Crafts, Vienna. ; 

_ Taught in the public university and with private classes in (ABOVE) THE PRODI- 
Vienna, 1936-1938. Private art classes in Chicago from 1938 to GAL SON, BRONZE, 20 


1943; then defense work, 1943-1945. Has exhibited in Vienna es Lit 
and in the annual exhibitions in Oakland, California, and INCHES HIGH. BOTH 


Newport, Rhode Island, 1943, 1945, 1946. BY EGON P. WEINER. 
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. 
S.J. I had the privilege of a ae with | 
Father Gertz and heard his explana- 


tions of certain changes in plan due to 


_economic reasons; he told me of objec- 
tions to the unusual plan and of how he 
* his architect oe overcome these 


Biv practical necessities. I know some- 
thing of the opposition which any new 


dea has to contend with, and I here 
' take off my architectural bonnet to 
| Father Gertz. I hope that Bishop O’Hara 
~ will not find it amiss if I also doff my hat 


EA 


his direction, because his Excellency 
is backed the project with his sympa- 
thetic appreciation and understanding. 
ES The official reason, however, for my 
- trip to Kansas City was to attend the 
) dedication of a new church, Saint 
 Peter’s, at the invitation of the pastor, 
ee James N. V. McKay, and to 


see the work done in the sanctuary by 
_ the Monterey Guild, under the direction 
of Charlton Fortune and with the col- 
7 Jaboration of Joseph Shaughnessy, Kan- 


sas City architect. This is the most 
_ ambitious work so far attempted by 


illustrations on page 14, the importance 
e of the altar is paramount, as it should be, 
and it is enhanced by the large reredos 
Boosting fy a framed painting, which, 


‘posed of smnaliet’ paintings. All these 
_ paintings will be completed and set in 
_ the frames within the next year. The 
Le ollowing is quoted from the souvenir 
edition of Saint Peter’s Parish News: “One 
the striking differences between the 
3 “sanctuary of to-day and those made in 
the middle ages lies in the responsibility 
of the master builder and his craftsmen. 
This responsibility was forced upon 
them in a sense unknown to-day, be- 
cause the congregations were dependent 


fF 


on the arts as a necessary food — only 
. the learned could read. This, then, made 
art a necessity rather than the somewhat 
| patronized luxury that it has since be- 
- come. Therefore, the great cannon of 
art — order and variety — was under- 
stood far better than it is to-day, where 
ef we find in most of our churches an over- 
bay balance of one or the other. In modern 
Lf churches done: ‘in the best liturgical 
styles,’ there is a careful consideration 


PLAN of Church of Saint Francis Xavier, 
Kansas City, Missouri. The Reverend J. B. 
( erst, S. Fix pastor. Barry Byrne, architect. Seat- 
__ ing goo goo. (A) sanctuary; (B) baptistry (ushers? 
room foomnond men »s lavatory adjacent); (C) narthex; 

oD mothers’? room (women’s retiring room 
Heike (E) automobile porch; (F) sacristies. 
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of order without variety, which freezes 
the composition into the mode of to-day. 
On the other hand, in too many of our 
churches, variety runs rampant in its 
most irresponsible and commercial va- 
grancy without any order whatever. 

“In the sanctuary of Saint Peter’s 
church, a very serious attempt has been 
made to combine this order with va- 
riety. The severity of the design of the 
reredos and tester, combined with the 
sobriety of the black marble altar and 
dark floors, make an ordered setting for 
endless changes in materials and color. 
When the reredos is complete, gold, 
silver, bronze, and marble will contrib- 
ute their various colors and textures 
which will reach their climax in the 
somewhat grave and serious color of the 
central panel, which will reaffirm the 
dedication of the church already stated 
in the lettered wainscot below (illustra- 
tion on page 14). Without the simple 
and austere forms used throughout the 
sanctuary and altar all of this most essen- 
tial variety would become disorganized 
and be a distraction to the observer.” 

The stained glass windows on each 
side of the sanctuary and those in the 
side chapel were designed and made by 
Emil Frei and Robert Harmon. They 
represent a departure from the more 
usual type of window, but they form a 
very pleasing pattern of light and color 
(illustrations on page 15). 

It was most encouraging to all con- 
cerned to hear Bishop O’Hara’s words 
after the pontifical mass on the day of 
the solemn dedication of the chureh: 
“This morning you see this new church 
and its beautiful altar. I must congratu- 
late Monsignor McKay and the build- 
ers. We must not think that it is neces- 
sary to copy the past. It is good for us to 
have different forms of art, provided 
they are within the laws of the Church.” 
And if we only realized that the laws of 
the Church do not hinder creative work, 
we should not still be tied up in the 
strait jacket of past misunderstandings. 


Mission Churches, Kansas City 
Diocese 


In the August, 1944, issue of Lirur- 
GICAL Arts appeared a short illustrated 
article, A Dtocesan Building Project. It 
concerned the planning and building of 
ten mission churches in the diocese of 
Kansas City, Missouri. As stated there, 
Bishop O’Hara first discussed the plans 
with the director of the Monterey Guild, 
Charlton Fortune. To quote from this 
article: “It was decided to use diocesan 
funds because of the poverty of the ten 


parishes involved and also because of 
the bishop’s conviction that these par- 
ishes must none the less be served by his 
clergy. But since, the Monterey Guild is 
primarily concerned with the design and 
production of ecclesiastical appurte- 
nances and the interior decoration of 
churches, requiring a high artistic stand- 
ard but not necessarily involving a high 
cost, the director of the Guild ultimately 
sought the services of architects who 
would be deeply interested in a creative 
solution of the problem. Therefore Dom 
Hilary Martin, O.S.B., and Julian Whit- 
tlesey, New York architect, accepted the 
commission as a welcome challenge. 
Dom Hilary is a member of the com- 
munity at Portsmouth Priory, Rhode 
Island, and is also an architect of 
ability.” 

These ten churches have been built 
and it was my privilege, thanks to 
Bishop O’Hara’s kindness, to visit three 
of them (at Harrisonville, Windsor, and 
Warsaw) with Miss Fortune and a 
photographer, Mr Charles B. Brenneke. 
As will be seen from the illustrations on 
page 13, these small buildings represent 
a successful solution of this problem of 
the small church for rural parishes. 
Limitation of funds and certain diffi- 
culties of a practical nature — such as 
lack of supervision because of the dis- 
tances involved — have resulted in the 
elimination of the color decoration of 
the sanctuary and also the painted fig- 
ure at the side which is indicated on the 
pen and ink drawing, also illustrated on 
page 13. The walls of these sanctuaries 
were to provide a strong composition, to 
be accentuated by exposed masonry or 
by color, depending on the construction 
used. The lack of such important details 
has lessened the artistic effectiveness of 
these interiors, but the total result, 
nevertheless, remains very satisfactory. 
It might be pointed out that the sheets 
of glass in the large sanctuary window 
could have been of the type which, 
while providing light, would also pro- 
vide a bit more privacy for the celebrant 
at the altar. 


New York City 


Back in New York an opportunity of- 
fered itself about a year ago to prove the 
thesis that it does not cost more — or 
very little more — to do a good job with 
top-flight artists and craftsmen than it 
does using the more usual sources of 
supply. Of course, I mean within an 
over-all estimate, Certain special objects 
may cost more, but the total result is 
achieved by eliminating elements of lit- 
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tle importance and concentrating the 
expense on essentials. It means putting 
the money in the right pockets. This op- _ 
portunity came when Father Gannon, ~ 
S.J., President of Fordham University, 
asked me to look after the interior deco- 
ration and altar appurtenances for the ~ 
chapel which had been provided in - 
downtown division of the university at 
302 Broadway, New York City. j 
It is seldom that I can undertake jobs — 
of this kind because of my post as Secre- | 
tary of the Liturgical Arts Society, but — 
this was an opportunity to prove a point, — 
and now I know that my theory will — 
work out in practice allowing, of course, — 
for a client’s sympathetic outlook and 
breadth of vision. 
The walls of this chapel were painted _ 
a warm gray as a background for the 
paintings of the Stations of the Cross, 
the symbols of the Evangelists and the — 
paintings of Saint Isaac Jogues and ~ 
Saint Jean de Brébeuf, since the chapel } 
is dedicated to the Jesuit martyrs. 
These paintings were designed and exe- 
cuted by the well-known artist, Joep 
Nicolas, perhaps better known so far 
to readers of LirurcicaL Arts for his 
work in stained glass. Mr Nicolas also 
executed the large altar cross, of wood, 
with the figures of Our Lord, Our Lady, 
and Saint John raised in gesso, with gold 
leaf and polychromy. This large altar 
crucifix, with the tester (also of wood 
and polychromed) are sufficient to give 
the necessary decoration for the sanc- 
tuary without any other ornament or | 
fabric. The tabernacle, candlesticks, and 
sanctuary lamp, of bronze, were exe- 
cuted by Rambusch. Here again the 
absence of decoration in the usual sense 
does produce decoration in the proper — 
sense, although it is sometimes difficult 
to convince a client that he should pay _ 
for not doing something when not doing — 
this enables the designer to add the nec- 
essary amount to the execution of an- 
other element of far greater importance. — 
It is all a question of balance and pro- 
portion. The illustrations on pages 5, 6, 7 
tell the story. It is interesting to note that 
the inlaid panels in the altar come from a 
the old altar removed from Saint Pa- 
trick’s cathedral. The altar itself is now 
placed in the sanctuary of the chapel at _ 
Fordham University, uptown. 
Incidentally it should be noted, for — 
the benefit of possible clients who may — 
agree with me concerning work of this 
sort, that the designer’s fee should be at _ 
least twenty percent and even up to 
thirty-five percent. Of course I include _ 
such a fee in the over-all estimate, and 
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even so I am convinced that my system 
can compete favorably with costs of 
jobs done in the usual manner. After all, 
even when the client is led to Police 
that he is escaping a designer’s fee, he 
does pay it in what might be termed a 
hidden fee for the simple reason that no 
‘one, whether a commercial firm or an 
individual artist, can make designs and 
supervise a job without adequate com- 
oo It is plain common sense. 

~ While in Chicago, I bought a copy of 
a new English magazine, Context, the 
first British Catholic digest. In the 
‘September, 1946, issue I found an inter- 
esting article on the Chilean poet, 
Mabricla Mistral (her real name being 


TN 10923, a few days after my baptism, 
& I wrote to my father, a devout Bud- 
dhist, explaining the best I could why I 
_ had forsaken Buddha and followed Jesus 
Christ. He replied: “If according to 
your conscience the foreign religion is 
better than our own, then go ahead, 
follow the voice of your heart...” 
Four years later I went a step Periee. 


nce and diplomacy at Louvain Univer- 
‘sity, I joined the Order of Saint Bene- 
dict. On this occasion my father wrote: 
“Since you are unworthy of becoming a 
Buddhist monk, be a foreign monk if you 
like, provided you return home one day 
_ with a doctor’s degree in political science 
and diplomacy, in accordance with your 
mother’s desire.” While these letters 
reflect the spirit of religious tolerance so 
‘characteristic of the Chinese, they are 
at the same time indicative of the gen- 
“eral attitude of our people toward Bud- 
_dhism and Christianity. 

Actually Buddhism is no more Chi- 
nese than is Christianity. Why is it, 
then, that the Chinese people consider 
the former as indigenous and the latter 
‘foreign? This seemingly paradoxical 

discrimination deserves close examina- 
tion. Buddhist traditions tell us how and 
_when the religion of Sakyamuni was im- 
ported to China. One day in A.D. 67 
‘the emperor Mingti of the latter Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220) saw in a vision a 
eevee golden figure descending from 


bandoning my studies of political sci- 


Lucila Godoy y Alcayaga). Known for 
many years as the foremost of South 
American poets, she last year won the 
Nobel prize for literature. One of her 
most famous compositions is the Deca- 
logue of the Artist, and I pass it on here: 


(1) Thou shalt love beauty, which is the 
shadow of God over the universe. 

(2) There is no art that is atheistic. Though 
thou dost not love the Creator, thou wilt 
affirm His existence by creating in His 
likeness. 

(3) Thou shalt not use beauty as fodder for 
the feelings, but as the natural food for the 
soul. 


(4) It shall not serve as a pretext for luxury 
and vanity, but only as a spiritual exer- 
cise. 


Dom THADDEus YANG, O.S.B. 


heaven and swaying back and forth 
above the imperial palace. Explaining 
the next morning the symbolic meaning 
of this strange vision, one of the minis- 
ters said that the golden figure repre- 
sented “the radiant Buddha, a deity 
universally worshipped in the West.” 
Thereupon the emperor dispatched a 
special embassy to India to gather fur- 
ther information on this hitherto un- 
known divinity. Two years later the 
ambassadors returned to China with two 
Indian monks, Kasyapa Matanga and 
Dharma Aranya, and a collection of 
Buddhist scriptures loaded on white 
horses. A temple, the White Horse 
Temple, was immediately located at 
Loyang, the capital of Han China, and 
Chinese scholars were ordered to assist 
the Buddhist monks in the translation of 
the scriptures into Chinese. 

The new religion spread rapidly. In 
the first half of the fourth century the 
capital, Loyang, alone counted no less 
than forty-two monasteries with adjoin- 
ing temples and pagodas; the people of 
Chihli and Shansi, having received per- 
mission to take vows and become monks 
and nuns, swarmed North and North- 
west China. Toward the end of the fifth 
century 13,000 temples were opened to 
worshippers. Despite sporadic persecu- 
tions, the religion enjoyed great pros- 
perity during the T’ang, Sung, Yuan, 
and Ming dynasties (620-1643). 

A long and systematic persecution 


(5) Thou shalt not seek it in the market place 
nor put thy talents at the service of the 
vulgar, for beauty is virginal and what is 
found in the market place is not beauty. 

(6) Beauty will rise from thine heart to thy 
poem and thou shalt first be cleansed. 

(7) Beauty shall also bear the name of pity 
and will console the hearts of men. 

(8) Thou shall bring forth thy work as a child 
is born, stanching the blood of thy heart. 

(9) Beauty shall not be for thee an opiate that 
lulls thee to sleep, but a generative wine 
which fires thee to action, for if thou dost 
fall from thy stature of man or woman 
thou dost cease to be an artist. 

(10) After thine every creative act thou shalt 
emerge humbled, for thou shalt have 
fallen short of thine own vision and short 
of that wonderful vision of God which is 
nature, 


Universal yet Foreign 


carried out by the Manchu emperors 
(1644-1911) did not succeed in uproot- 
ing Buddhism. To-day there are ap- 
proximately one million Buddhist monks 
and nuns scattered throughout China. 
There is hardly any household without 
a sanctuary dedicated to Kuan Yin, the 
Indian Avalokitesvara; in spring tens 
of thousands of men and women go on 
pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred shrines, 
dozens of miles away; during the first 
half of the seventh lunar month, when 
the “hungry spirits” are supposed to be 
let loose by Yen Lo Wang, the Pluto of 
Chinese Buddhism, each family burns 
incense and makes offerings; monks and 
nuns are constantly invited to perform 
ceremonies for the salvation of souls; 
almost in every town there is a branch 
of the Fu Hsueh Hui or Society for the 
Study of Buddhism, and Fu Chiao Hui 
or Buddhist Society, and in every village 
there is a Kuan Yin Hui, a kind of 


‘sodality composed of pious women and 


girls. 

This extraordinary growth of Bud- 
dhism in China has no parallel apart 
from that of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire after 315. Many factors have 
contributed to this development. Before 
the introduction of Buddhism by the 
emperor Mingti, the Chinese knew 
no other religion than the worship of 
Heaven, the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse and the origin of man and of all 
things. This worship, however, was an 


exclusive prerogative of the emperor 
who acted both as the father and the 
pontiff of the people. It was high treason 
on the part of the common man even to 
invoke Heaven. The only thing he could 
do was to practice the traditional vir- 
tues and make offerings to the spirits of 
his ancestors. But this practice could not 
possibly satisfy the natural religious 
tendencies of man. Heaven, the common 
people were taught, rewards the just 
and punishes the wicked, but both re- 
ward and punishment were given only 
in this world; there was no satisfactory 
teaching on the conditions of souls after 
death. Consulted by his disciples on this 
important question Confucius contented 
himself with brushing it aside. ‘““Why 
fatigue ourselves with the problem of 
death,” said he, “while we still are un- 
able to solve the problems of life?’ Tse 
Chan, a statesman-philosopher contem- 
porary of Confucius who, long before 
‘the Western dichothomists, propounded 
the theory of double soul, failed to ex- 
plain the plight of the “‘superior’”’ after 
its separation from the body. 

Buddhism filled up this gap by giving 
the Chinese vivid notions of paradise 
and hell and spiritual means whereby 
they could redeem their own souls as 
well as the souls of their dead. Contrary 
to the Confucian Classics, according to 
which only saintly emperors like Wen 
and Wu, and their ancestors, could be 
‘associated with Heaven,” Mahayana 
Buddhism teaches that any living being 
is called to ‘“‘enlightenment’”’ and to a 
state of bliss. And there is a “‘soteriologi- 
cal solidarity’? among all living beings, 
so that they can always help one another 
spiritually. Filial piety, so highly prized 
by the Chinese since time immemorial, 
was given a new and consoling signifi- 
cance by Mahayana Buddhism. The 
philosopher Tse Chan and the Confu- 
cian Classic Tso Chuan urge the living to 
entertain the spirits, because ‘“‘when the 
spirits are starved, they do justice to 
themselves by doing harm to the living.” 
But according to the Buddhist Avalam- 
bana Sutra the living, by their prayers 
and abnegation and personal perfec- 
tion, can deliver their parents from the 
torments of hell and lead them to final 
happiness. 


WHILE providing the Chinese with 
new religious ideas, Buddhism carefully 
and wisely respected their love of knowl- 
edge and of their own native traditions. 
In the course of past centuries India 
sent only few missionaries to China, but 
these few were all scholars of high cali- 


bre. Kasyapa Matanga, Dharma Ar- 
anya, Amogha, Nagajurna, Kumara 
Jiwa, and others were remarkable think- 
ers — among the greatest in India and 
the Orient. These men did not wander 
about the country preaching their doc- 
trine. They devoted themselves to purely 
intellectual and monastic work — writ- 
ing and translating books, discussing 
philosophy and religion with Chinese 
scholars, training Chinese monks and 
nuns. Yet, educated and uncouthed 
alike, the Chinese were invincibly drawn 
en masse to their monasteries and their 
religion. 

Together with learning, religious cer- 
emonies were given prominence in these 
monasteries. For religious ceremonies 
have always had a powerful attraction 
for the Chinese. Since the twenty-first 
century B.C. ritualistic performances 
with chant and music were considered as 
a necessary means to appease the spirits. 
In the Shuking it is said that K’wei, the 
Minister of Music (or Religion) of Em- 
peror Shun (2042 B.C.) declared boast- 
ingly one day: “At the sound of my 
music the imperial Ancestors never failed 
to visit us.” The Buddhist missionaries 
adopted this centuries-old tradition with- 
out even trying to “‘Indianize” the an- 
cient Chinese melody based on the tones 
of each word or character. Even today 
it is easy to recognize the striking simi- 
larity of Buddhist religious melody with 
the folksongs — particularly those sung 
in unison by beggars during the Spring 
festival (first lunar month of the year). 

This adherence to Chinese native tra- 
ditions is still more noticeable in Bud- 
hist art and architecture. Many a his- 
torian or archaeologist has attempted to 
prove Indo-Greek and Indo-Roman in- 
fluence on old Chinese buildings and 
paintings. In The Civilizations of the Far 
East Professor Réné Grousset writes: 
“Historically it so happened that it was 
the Wei dynasty which received the im- 
pact of this wave of Gothic influence in 
the Far East . . . artistic conceptions 
foreign to the native tradition.” And 
further: “From 453 onward Buddhism 
became the state religion of the Wei 
dynasty, the sovereigns of which now 
displayed a fervent zeal in the cause of 
this great Indian creed. Thus the ‘Bud- 
dhist Gothic’ aesthetic canon . . . was 
so fortunate as to find in the Far East 
what was in some sense virgin soil . . .” 

Yet this influence by no means de- 
stroyed or even upset traditional Chinese 
conceptions. As Professor Gustav Ecke 
puts it in Atlantas and Caryatides in Chinese 
Architecture, ‘Closer acquaintance with 


- entirely his. It is beyond the scop 
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the still extant monuments of Chine 
architecture and with the traces remi-_ 
niscent of its former period is bound to _ 
convince one of its essentially autoch- — 
thonic character; especially if one takes 
into account the ethnical atmosphere of § 
the country together with its living } 
cultural tradition. Neither the inter-_ 
course of Han China with the Roman — 
Orient nor any subsequent influence | 
from India was able to petrify the tender _ 
majesty of wooden construction into a 
grave and lapidary style. Nor could all | 
the splendor of the Sassanian royal halls__ 
induce the architects of Nanking and 
Ch’angan to abandon the natural gran- _ 
deur of layout and Fashih, or the tradi-_ 
tional bracketing, in favor of brick 
vaults even as magnificent as those of 
Ctesiphon.” Even the early Chinese — 
pagodas with their characteristically — 
Buddhist inspiration were, as a whole, in — 
harmony with Chinese artistic tradi- _ 
tion. In Professor Ecke’s authoritative _ 
opinion, it is obvious that “they repre- _ 
sent, from the architectural point of — 
view, rather a religious conventionaliza- 
tion of secular Chinese tower-types than 
an importation from India or something _ 
entirely new.” This is convincingly _ 
shown in Dr. Ecke’s minute study of the _ 
world famous T’ang pagodas of Chuan ~ 
Chow, with their sculptures and mural _ 
paintings. In this study (The Twin Pa- — 
godas of Zayton) this well-known archae- — 
ologist points out that the twin pagodas 
as well as the temple Kai Yuan Ssu and 
the many granite bridges in the city, 
were built and decorated by Chinese © 
monks, and that “at the end of the ninth © 
century Buddhist monks were no longer ‘ 
coming to China from the West.” Speak- 
ing of Buddhist influence on T’ang — 
poetry and painting, Professor Grousset — 
also says that “it would be an error to a 
suppose that this factor was entirely of 
Indian origin,” for, he adds, “the Ma- 
hayana Buddhism taught in the Far East 
in the eighth and ninth centuries had — 
already become, to a very large extent, 
Chinese.” “ON eee 
When Father Matteo Ricci arrived 
in China in 1582, he was impressed 
the number of Buddhist monasteries ani 
temples, of Chinese monks and nuns, 
He may not have known the missionary 
methods of the early Indian monks, 
his approach to the Chinese people 
their culture was strikingly similar. 
success, too, was equal to theirs, a 
it was not so enduring, the fault was 


this essay to recall in detail the unf 
tunate controversy that resulted in 


MAIN ALTAR (Montecas- 
sino) in crypt of Saint Vin- 
cent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. The altar is of 
limestone; the candlesticks are 
of bronze and aluminum; the 
tester consists of wood beams 
shaped to conform to the cur- 
vature of the ceiling. These 
beams are painted a _ cool 
white. Around the edge of the 
tester is a band of plywood 
which hides the light fixture 
placed above; the exposed 
surface is painted a strong 
warm red, The painting is by 
Jan Heryk de Rosen, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


See article on page 17 


VIEW of side altars, each 
dedicated to one of the abbeys 
in the United States which 
sprang from Saint Vincent's 
Archabbey. Above each altar 
a triptych will be placed. 
Simplicity is the keynote of 
the general design. 


Saint Gertrude the Great: mysticism. From the up- 
stretched hands of the saint rises the Chi Rho uniting 
her with her Lord. Flames soar and encircle the one 
God in three persons. Others descend from God upon 
Gertrude, further stressing the basic theme. 


Windows in the Crypt, 
Saint Vincent’s Archabbey 


FIVE OF THE WINDOWS in the crypt of Saint Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. The Right Reverend Albert Koch, 
O.S.B., Archabbot. An apt color definition ofthese windows might 
be silver grey, since the glass used is basically grey of various shades 
ranging from blue grey to warm grey. The details are applied with 
a black vitrifiable pigment. 

There are sixteen windows in this crypt. The first of these is 
dedicated to the Holy Rule because it is the Holy Rule that is 
responsible for the activity and holds it all together. To simplify 
this, an eminent Benedictine has been chosen from each century 
who is responsible for some special sphere of thought or action. 
After this procession of monks through the fourteen centuries they 
are welcomed by Saint Benedict to their final home with the 
words, ‘‘Come my sons.” 


Saint Gregory: plane chant. A staff of music inscribing 
the Gaudemus appears at the bottom of the window. 
Rhythmic lines, indicating sound waves, lead up. The 
music of Grezory is pleasing to the ear of God. 


Saint Peter Celestine: renunciation. At the lower left 
a monk is praying. Two lines lead up, one symbolizing 
Celestine’s desire for the life of a recluse and the other 
the honors and authority forced upon him. Both 
Paths culminate in Heaven, 


Peter, the Venerable: discipline. A broad ray of ligh 
emanating from the Chi Rho, falls on three monks i 
identical positions. Alternating day and night are indd 
cated by the repetition of the sun and moon at the top 
As the heavenly bodies obey the laws of nature, so th 
monk is obedient to the wishes of God and his superiong 


Boniface Wimmer: leadership. The Abbey of Metten is 
pictured by a cross at the lower left. From it a path 
leads over the ocean to Saint Vincent's Archabbey. 
The Holy Spirit Who came with Boniface Wimmer 
infuses life into Saint Vincent’s and the resultant 
growth is indicated spiritually by the roots which lead 
to. scholarship, science, sculpture, painting, agriculture, 
missions and new foundations. 


IPTYCH of Montecassino altar, painted by Jan 
yk de Rosen. The subjects portrayed are (left to 
it) Pope Stephen X; Leo of Ostia, a monk of Monte- 
sino who became bishop of Ostia; Desiderius, most 
ous of all Montecassino abbots — after Saint Bene- 
himself; Saint Benedict; Petronax, who restored 
mtecassino in 718 (one of his disciples was Saint 
libald); Boniface Krug, a monk of Saint Vincent’s 
habbey who went to Montecassino in the 1860's 
became one of the outstanding modern abbots of 
ntecassino. In his poem Montecassino, Longfellow 
tions the “‘ young friar’ who was his guest master — 
niface Krug); Aligernus, who effected the return of 
monks in 949 from Teano whither they had fled 
en Montecassino was overcome by the Saracens. 
e background, above, are shown the building of 
great basilica by Desiderius; the visit of Charle- 
ene to Montecassino; the visit of the eastern monk, 
jnt Nilus (the high state of discipline in Monte- 
ino in the second half of this tenth century is 
ched for by Saint Nilus). Also Montecassino to-day 
stroyed) and, in the background, the rebuilt abbey. 
= idea is contained in Montecassino’s motto: Succisa 
cit (cut down, it grows again). 


article on page 12 


LOW) *“BEFORE” conditions in the crypt 


(BELOW) REAR VIEW of side aisles showing hanging of monk’s 
cloth with designs by Sister Mary Frances and Sister Estelle, of 
Seton Hill College, Greenburg, Pennsylvania. 


CRUCIFIX of Montecassino altar, | 
executed by M. F. Holland. The cross 
is of walnut; the Corpus is of quarter- | 
inch brass with incised lines of figure. 
It is so arranged that this crucifix can | 
be detached from its base and carried | 
in procession. 


And when the thousand years shall be finished, Satan 
shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go forth, and 
seduce the nations, which are over the four quarters of the 
earth. Gog, and Magog, and shall gather them together to 
battle, the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. 


; wentie: RO ess 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth. For the first 
heaven and the first earth were gone, and the sea is now 
no more. And I John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. 


ANDRE GIRARD 


Three paintings of a series of 
forty-two illustrating 
the Apocalypse 


ANDRE GIRARD, born rgo1, at Chinon (Indre et Loire) 
France. Studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and with the 
celebrated painter, Georges Rouault. He has designed stage 
settings for Georges Pitéeff and for the theatre directed by 
Lugné-Poe. In 1937 Girard executed frescoes in several pavilions 
of the Paris International Exposition; in 1938 he decorated 
several sections of the French building at the New York World’s 
Fair; also at San Francisco. The Musée du Luxembourg owns 
several of Girard’s paintings. He has exhibited at the Bignou 
Gallery, New York, where thirty of the forty-two paintings of 
the Apocalypse were exhibited this year. 


And behold a pale horse, and he that sat upon him, his 
name was Death, and hell followed him. And power was 
given to him over the four parts of the earth, to kill with 


sword, with famine, and with death, and with the beasts 
of the earth, 


ape 
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condemnation of the Chinese Rites by 
the Holy See. Roma locuta est... . In 
a brochure on Neo-Confucianism, pub- 
lished a few years ago, a non-Christian 
Chinese author wrote: ‘“‘Had it not been 
for the condemnation of the Chinese 
Rites, the Catholic Church would not 
have suffered so severe a persecution 
over so long a period.” Since this state- 
nent is a mere historical conjecture, he 
ould have added: ‘“‘And there would be 
oday 400,000,000 Chinese Catholics 
instead of just 4,000,000.” 

_ The early Jesuit missionaries were not 
only learned men, scholars and scien- 
ists. Some of them were artists and 
painters as well. At the request of Em- 
peror Chien Lung, Father Castiglione 
painted the horses in the imperial stables 
and the “Scented Concubine” and other 
ladies of the palace, while his compan- 
ions, Fathers Attiret and Sichelbart, 
lrew scenes connected with the conquest 
of Turkestan (between 1760 and 1765). 
It is interesting to note in these paintings 
the artist’s efforts to remain faithful to 
the Sung and Ming styles. In Father 
-Castiglione’s, “The Emperor Chien Lung 
Receiving Tribute of Kirghiz Horses” 
the personages are definitely “Ming,” 
while the juxtaposition of mountains in 
Father Attiret’s “Battle of Archul” re- 
minds us of the traditional Chinese 
“Shan Shui” (landscapes). 

_ These Jesuit artists did not paint re- 
ligious subjects — at least none of their 
religious paintings has been handed 
down to us. But it is safe to say that 
were they to have represented our Lord 
and Our Lady in painting they cer- 
tainly would have done so in the same 
‘style as their “Emperor Chien Lung” 
and their “Scented Concubine.” To 
shave done otherwise would have been to 
go counter to their own principles. 


THESE Gentile-with-the-Gentiles prin- 
“ciples were short-lived. ‘The Son of God 
did not come to this world to save the 


“He came for the poor and the disin- 
herited. The Jesuits were wrong, since 
they were condemned.” And the tide 
swung the other way round, drowning 
everything pagan — and anything non- 
Christian was called pagan. Until the 
American Benedictines established the 
Catholic University in Peking some 
‘twenty years ago, a church could not be 
Catholic unless it was built upon the neo- 
gothic’ or neo-roman or rococco pat- 
terns. Christian art was represented by 
cheap images imported from France, 
Italy, and Germany. The Catholics, 
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Doctors of the Law,” some people said. 


grown-ups as well as children, were 
taught to like them, and like them ex- 
clusively; and they found them really 
beautiful, ‘““because the Father said so.” 

The Apostolic Delegate to China, 
Archbishop Celso Costantini, was the 
first to show the danger of this reaction. 
In a memorable letter addressed to 
Bishops James E. Walsh and Edward J. 
Galwin, he bitterly complained that “in 
all important cities in China, from Can- 
ton to Peking, the churches bear the 
stamp of the neo-gothic and the neo- 
roman, though rarely of the classic or- 
der; they are all copied with more or 
less freedom from Western models.” 

In urging the Bishops to ‘“‘draw their 
inspiration from native art and the senti- 
ment of the Chinese people,” Arch- 
bishop Costanini did not announce a 
new principle, he said. In support of 
his appeal he recalled two documents of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. In 1659 this Congre- 
gation wrote to the Bishops and mission- 
aries in China: “‘Seek not for any reason 
whatsoever to persuade peoples to aban- 
don their native customs, provided the 
same are not manifestly opposed to 
religion and morality. In truth, what 
could be more absurd than to try to 
transplant to China, France, Spain, 
Italy, or any other part of Europe? You 
should import not these, but the Faith, 
which does not reject or condemn the 
usages and customs of any people, so 
long as they are not dishonorable, but 
which, on the contrary, desires them to 
be preserved and treated with every 
token of respect.” And in 1922 the same 
Congregation, in a letter to the Superi- 
ors of the Missions, “enquires whether 
in the construction and decoration of 
sacred edifices and missionaries’s resi- 
dences only the forms of foreign art are 
being used, or whether, in so far as pos- 
sible, the local character is being fit- 
tingly maintained.” The answer was 
obvious. Archbishop Costantini de- 
clared, “The Buddhists and Moham- 
medans have been wiser than we in the 


policy of adapting their religious struc- - 


tures to Chinese taste.” 

The Apostolic Delegate did not write 
for the sake of writing. He acted. Through 
the good offices of Archabbot Aurelius, 
O.S.B., of Saint Vincent’s Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, Chancellor of 
the Catholic University of Peking, he in- 
vited Dom Adalbert Gresnight, O.S.B., 
to China. This Belgian Benedictine ar- 
chitect built the University and many 
other mission edifices in Chinese style, 
and with the assistance of a Chinese 


artist, Luke Chen, the University started 
a school of Chinese Christian art. 

The impact has been given but prog- 
ress is slow. It is easier to copy than to 
create, for copying requires little think- 
ing and no training at all. Although the 
Chinese Catholics no longer look upon 
Chinese religious art — as they did ten 
or twenty years ago —as foreign and 
pagan, yet very few churches are built 
in this style; violin-shaped vestments are 
still being used, and poor pictures of the 
Sacred Heart, of Our Lady and Saint 
Joseph and all the saints imported and 
reproduced by the thousands. Arch- 
bishop Costantini and the Benedictines 
are no longer in Peking to water the 
good seeds they have sown, and the 
seeds are dying away. 

In Szechwan province (50,000,000 
inhabitants), where the Catholic Church 
has a history of over three hundred 
years, the only structure really Chinese 
is the Priory of Saint Peter and Saint 
Andrew of Sishan, in Nanchung district, 
north of Chungking. At the request of 
Bishop J. Rouchouse, of Chengtu, capi- 
tal of the province, the Benedictine 
Fathers of the Priory are planning to 
establish a center of higher learning in 
his diocese. A school of religious art and 
music will be attached to this center, 
under the direction of Dom Werner 
Papeians de Morchoven, artist, and 
Dom Wilfrid Weitz and Mrs. Pansy 
Siao-Lang, musicians and composers. 
Their task will be an arduous one, but 
given adequate support they are de- 
termined to carry it through, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit underlying 
these instructions given centuries ago 
by Saint Gregory the Great to Saint 
Augustin, the Apostle of England: “In 
these temples, after they are purified by 
holy water, altars with the relics of 
saints are to be placed, so that the peo- 
ple may be more easily converted to 
God and come with greater willingness 
to worship in places to which they are 
accustomed.” 

In China, as anywhere else, the Uni- 
versal Church cannot suffer indefinitely 
the brand of “Foreign Religion.” 
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Recent Publications 


THE GREAT DIVORCE. By C. S. 
Lewis. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

By now the reputation of C. S. Lewis 
is firmly established. In a remarkable 
series of books that began not, as too 
many readers think, with the Screwtape 
Letters, that phenomenal success of a 
few publishing seasons ago, but with a 
brilliant and wise allegory of modern 
man entitled Pilgrim’s Regress, brought 
out in the early 30’s by Sheed and Ward, 
he has revealed himself as an extraor- 
dinarily intelligent spokesman for the 
central truths of Christianity. It is no 
new message that he brings to the world 
(and what a pleasant thing it is to record 
this in a day that has seen so many evil 
fruits of subjectivism) but he has in- 
vested ancient formula with new life, 
has translated them into idioms that 
speak persuasively to our modern ears. 
Lewis is a stylist of rare charm, a wit 
who is humble and reverent as well as 
devastating, an imaginative writer whose 
work has a profound metaphysical con- 
tent. Very few philosophers or theolo- 
gians of any period have had his ability 
to give immediacy to the intelligibility 
of abstruse and difficult truths. And yet 
he never writes down to his audience, 
never debases doctrine. He uses the ma- 
chinery of imagination to throw light 
on what he is really talking about. The 
machinery never interferes with the 
reader’s vision. The allegory is properly 
functional. 

The Great Divorce is witty, amusing, 
and terrifying. It is an account of 
Heaven and Hell and is therefore a 


serious probing of the nature of good and 


evil. Lewis, however, is a Christian and 
cannot stop with philosophic analysis 
(couched, of course, in vigorous imagery 
that is all too rare in such analysis); at 
every moment he is very much aware of 
divine love and of supernatural grace. 
The language of his book moves easily 
from the low and colloquial to a sub- 
limity that recalls no less a predecessor 
than Dante. The terrifying quality of 
Lewis’s Hell, however, is not primarily 
a matter of language. It is a place of 
‘‘quiet desperation.”” Lewis wisely rec- 
ognizes the utter inadequacy of the old 
“fire and brimstone” imagery and 
achieves his powerful effectiveness by 


“uncompromising declarations on the 


nature of absolutes. 

The title of this book looks back to 
Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell. The 
attempt to make this marriage, says 


Lewis, is perennial, and is based on the 
belief that “‘reality never presents us 
with an absolutely unavoidable ‘either 
— or.’ ” Among other things this modest 
work is a triumphant demonstration of 
the absurdity of such a belief. The sober, 
straightforward Preface, incidentally, 
where Lewis discusses his purpose, has 
some highly pertinent and provocative 
observations on the difference between 
good and evil. 

The absolute divorce of Heaven and 

Hell presents a difficulty that has dis- 
turbed many: how can the concept of 
an all-merciful God be reconciled with 
the idea of eternal punishment? This 
difficulty always proceeds from an in- 
judicious anthropomorphism; it is amus- 
ing that those who most petulantly 
urge the difficulty are thinkers most 
contemptuous of traditional religious 
imagery because of its encouragement 
of anthropomorphic views. Lewis does 
not shrink from imagery; he employs 
homely, everyday figures and yet demol- 
ishes the sophistry: 
Every disease that submits to a cure shall be 
cured: but we will not call blue yellow to please 
those who insist on still having jaundice, nor 
make a midden of the world’s garden for the 
sake of some who cannot abide the smell of 
roses. 


Relatively speaking, only a few types 
of human perversity are depicted in 
The Great Divorce, yet one feels that this 
is a satisfactory survey of our contem- 
porary fashions in mortal sin. Not many 
moralists can match Lewis in making 
the types of sin lively and entirely cred- 
ible, nor are there many preachers who 
can admonish sinners with the same 
dexterity that he gives his blessed souls. 
For example, a blustering, independent, 
self-righteous ghost complains: “I only 
want my rights. I’m not asking for any- 
body’s bleeding charity.” The retort 
comes quickly: ““Then do. At once. Ask 
for the Bleeding Charity. Everything is 
here for the asking and nothing can be 
bought.” The debate between an ur- 
bane, liberal bishop (an ornament of 
Hell’s Theological Society) and an in- 
tense young friend in Heaven is great 
satire, compact of epigrams; it is also a 
remarkable sermon on the proper use 
of the intellect and on the nature of in- 
tellectual sin. Another memorable pas- 
sage is an admonition delivered by a 
heavenly soul to an artist who sees 
Heaven only as a magnificent subject 
for a painting. Time and again in this 
book Lewis emphasizes the extremely 
important point that “‘a damned soul is 
nearly nothing: it is shrunk, shut up in 
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itself’; here he effectively castigates | 
once more what he has elsewhere term: 1 

the “‘personal heresy”’: 7: 


Ink and catgut and paint were necessary down | 
there, but they are also dangerous degree | 
Every poet and musician and artist, but for 
grace, is drawn away from love of the thing he — 
tells, to love of the telling till, down in Dee 
Hell, they cannot be interested in God at all 
but only in what they say about Him. For it 
doesn’t stop at being interested in paint, “ee 
know. They sink lower — become interested 
in their own personalities and then in nothin | 
but their own reputations. 


Whether it is pointed dialogue dra-_ 
matically contrived or passages of sus- 
tained sublimity of imagination, such 
as the stunning account of the herd of t 
unicorns summoned to divert a poor 
soul’s mind from herself or the excitin 
picture of the glorification of a redeemed 
soul’s body, or whether it is the simple 
but telling restatement of an abiding — 
truth, Lewis manifests complete pease | 
of his material. It would be hard to find _ 
more quotable books than the Screw- 
tape Letters or The Great Divorce. But the — 
real achievement of the author lies far _ 
beyond his obvious cleverness. In these — 
books seriousness has been leavened by _ 
wit, wit has been controlled by real _ 
learning, and the whole product of 
heart and mind has been transformed — 
by a dedication to a high and noble — 
purpose. . - | 


GrovER CRONIN, JR., _ 
New London, Conn. 


WOMAN AS FORCE IN HISTORY. — 
Mary R. Beard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. . “ai 

Our age has placed abundant empha- 
sis on the study of the past. We have — 
developed an elaborate apparatus of _ 
scholarship for historical research, and 
have painstakingly collected source ma- 
terials for more than two centuries. Yet 
it has been sagely observed that we are — 
largely a-historic in our thinking, and — 
tend to ignore the treasures of the past 
that have been made available for us by 
the historians. Theories have been pro- 
posed to explain this paradox: our de- _ 
votion to the dogma of progress, our _ 
scorn for past ages which were ignorant 
of the blessings of the machine, our con- _ 
cern for the construction of terrestrial — 
utopias. At least it is clear that our age 
has accepted, on a popular level, a_ 
large number of illusions in regard to — 
human history: the myth of race, of so- — 
cial evolution, and of class conflict as” 
the determinant of culture. One of the _ 
most persistent of these myths is the _ 
notion that woman in history has always 
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been under subjection to man. Perhaps 
he classic statement of this view ap- 
eared in 1943 from the pen of the “‘well- 
snown psychologist,” Dr William M. 
Marston: ‘““When women eventually de- 
cided, sometime in the latter part of the 
umeteenth century, that the harem 
idea, to which they had been previously 
subjected, was a mistake, they began 
promptly, though timidly, to emerge. 
Chis emergence procedure is still going 
on. The first world war gave it impetus, 
the second should go a long way to com- 
pleting the female exodus.” 
To demolish this fantasy, a dis- 
inguished American historian mobilizes 
her abundant talents in the volume 
under. review. To her, the belief in 
woman’s historic subjection is compara- 
ble to the Ptolomaic astronomy, which 
persists in spite of the evidence against 
. She devotes a major part of her work 
to Blackstone, whom she considers the 
villain behind the scenes. She examines 
at some length the views he expressed 
in the first volume of his Commentaries 
on the Laws of England (1765) where he 
misstates the position of the married 
woman in English Common Law, and 
minimizes the influence of equity in 
determining her legal position. This 
distortion had enormous influence on 
legal thinking in England and the 
United States, where generations of 
lawyers were trained on Blackstone; 
and it affected the feminist movement, 
which took the Commentaries as literal 
truth and proclaimed a crusade for legal 
equality that was largely a tilting at a 
windmill. The actual situation was 
further distorted with the appearance of 
J. S. Mill’s “The Subjection of Women” 
(1869). 
_ Having disposed effectively of this 
prime enemy, Mrs Beard extends her in- 
quiry into the position of women in 
Western civilization in the remaining 
chapters, concentrating her major atten- 
tion on the mediaeval period. Her most 
effective material is drawn from Henry 
‘Adams’s classic ‘‘Mont-Saint-Michel 


nomic life, she concludes with a gen- 
eral, and somewhat disjointed, historical 
survey to buttress her thesis. 

- While Mrs Beard succeeds in estab- 
lishing her major point, and her vol- 
‘ume is important as’ a corrective of a 
ae i . Hi y 
popular error, Woman as Force in Ins 


tory is an extremely uneven picce. 
The latter part particularly is poorly 
organized and is a compilation of en- 
cyclopedic material in the manner of 
our older apologetic on “Catholics in 


Science,”’ et al. There is some dubious 


anthropology (e.g., p. 277) and a tend- 
ency to scent “‘conspiracy”’ in the ig- 
norance or innocence of male authors. 
Yet for her excellent bibliography and 


‘the genuine contribution of her main 


thesis, I hurry to doff my cap to Mrs 
Beard and her cause, which is the mini- 
mum requirement for safety before so 
formidable a combination. 
J. N. Moopy, 
New York, N. Y. 


REBUILDING OUR COMMUNITIES. 
By Walter Gropius. Chicago: Paul Theo- 
bald. $1.75. 

The lack of intelligent planning of 
our cities causes inhumane damage to 
the bodies and souls of city dwellers. 
The need for remedying this condition 
is readily apparent. The expectation 
that our cities would through some form 
of natural evolution supply their own 
remedy has long ago proved to be il- 
lusory. Active replanning is the only 
remedy. One form of positive planning 
action is outlined in this book, the text 
of a lecture delivered in Chicago last 
year by the author. His professional 
standing and his experience as archi- 
tect and planner merit attention for his 
proposed solution of urban problems. 

Gropius suggests that a series of new 
communities be formed in the country 
outside the old cities. These would be 
planned on a human scale — one of the 
features which once made community 
life desirable and tolerable — so that 
all distances between home and church, 
school, shops, business, industry and 
community buildings would be not more 
than a walk of ten to fifteen minutes, or 
less than a half mile. Each community 
would have a top population of five to 
six thousand people. 

These new communities would draw 
residents from the nearby city. Large 
areas in the city thus cleared of people 
could consequently be given over to 
parks and community centers. Com- 
munities within the city similar to those 
in the country would eventually de- 
velop about these centers. 

Certain changes in real estate mar- 
keting, home financing, tax procedures, 
and in building techniques would be 
effected to bring the cost of adequate 
shelter, with fresh clean air and plentiful 
sunshine, within the reach of all families. 
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Green belts around these communities 
would offer closeness to the soil and 
truck gardens adjoining would provide 
nourishing food in abundant quantities 
at low cost. Ample educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational facilities would 
be made available to all. 

A community replanning program of 
this type is generally conceded to be 
desirable and practical. 

LAWRENCE E. Mawn, 
Alhambra, California. 


INITIATE THE HEART. By Sister M. 
Maura, S.S.N.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

Maritain describes poetry as “‘the 
divination of the spirit in the things of 
sense.’ Religious, according to this 
definition, should have a peculiar apti- 
tude for poetry. Sister Maura adds to 
aptitude an eminent gift. Initeate the 
Heart more than fulfills the promise of 
her earlier sonnet sequence and expands 
her themes and techniques to wide 
ranges of beauty. Nothing is more sur- 
prising and arresting in her poetry than 
her ability to requisition the prosaic 
facts and idiom of conventual life and 
practice into the service of lyric loveli- 
ness. Of many fine instances, none is 
more homely, more dramatic than ““The 
Old Nun”’: 

‘<She sits in chapel 
in the last dim stall 
like some old hunting dog 
who keeps the scent, 
nose-pointed, ears set, 
on the way his master went. 
The hearth brushed, 
the hound drowsing 
is suddenly stirred 
by the faintest rousing 
sound of the horn. 
The Hunter, the Hunter, 
a golden cup 
filled with Hunter’s scarlet — 
up, dog, up.” 

The prevailing mysticism that is both 
the strength and the beauty of the book 
finds its completest revelation in “A 
Second Praise of Loneliness.” “Come 
Christmas” could easily be a short 
story, could almost be a one-act play. 
It is remarkable and intense as a human 
experience and a poetic chronicle. It 
measures the ages with human tender- 
ness and prophetic impact that are un- 
forgettable. 

There is no poem in Initiate the Heart 
without its own peculiar excellence. The 
volume is a total of great beauty. 

Sister Maura is a School Sister of 
Notre Dame who brings to her writing 
and her teaching at the College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland the fine schol- 
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arship of her graduate schools, the Cath- 
olic University of America, and Johns 
Hopkins University. 
SisTER M. MADELEVA, 
Saint Mary’s College, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


HISTORIA DEL ARTE HISPANICA, 
VOLUME IV. By Juan de Contreras, 
Marques de Lozoya. Barcelona: Salvat 
Editores. — 

The fourth volume of the Historia del 
Arte Hispanica continues the history of 
art not only in Spain and Portugal, but 
also in the flourishing colonies of Latin 
America. 

The volume covers the great baroque 
period of Spanish art— namely the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — 
and devotes about equal space to the 
three major arts, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, with supplementary 
chapters on the minor and decorative 
arts. 

As in the previous volumes of this 
series, Lozoya stresses the literary influ- 
ences and the cultural significance of 
the arts, tracing their relation to political 
events and social conditions. This fourth 
volume seems to be less hurriedly writ- 
ten than volume three, which was 
rushed to press at the outbreak of the 
Spanish revolution. The style is more 
polished, the illustrations are more 
numerous, and the reproductions are 
much better. 

It is quite evident, however, that 
the Marques de Lozoya was writing 
under unfavorable conditions and that 
the latest publications were not availa- 
ble to him. 

Although he does give extensive bib- 
liographies at the end of each chapter, 
these bibliographies are neither selec- 
tive nor up to date. It is true that many 
titles are as recent as 1941; yet much is 
omitted. In the case of South America 
for example, a number of excellent pub- 
lications have appeared in the last five 
years bringing to light many little 
known facts and explaining the back- 
ground of artistics expression in the 
Spanish colonial empire. Lozoya is cog- 
nizant of some of this material — the 
great development of indigenous art 
forms in Peru and Mexico, and the im- 
portant influence of the Orient on 
South American and Portuguese art 

forms— but he merely mentions in 
passing these newly presented and 


highly significant phases of art history. 
In discussing Spanish baroque art, the 
importance of the development of Span- 
ish colonial art cannot be ignored. Al- 
though several chapters of Volume IV 
are devoted to America, they seem super- 
ficial and incomplete. Little or nothing 
is said about the American influence on 
the mother country after the mid-seven- 
teenth century; an influence which is 
now receiving careful study and which 
explains better than any other theory 
the development of the high baroque in 
Spain. 

The content of this volume is some- 
what uneven. The introductory chapter 
on the “Theory of Baroque Art’ is 
good, but rather colorless. In Spain, 
baroque expression reached a develop- 
ment not equalled elsewhere except per- 
haps in the Orient; yet in describing it, 
Lozoya’s text is exasperatingly conserva- 
tive. It follows the traditional European 
teachings, particularly the writings of 
Otto Shubert, whose book on the his- 
tory of baroque art in Spain was pub- 
lished in 1908, and of A. Haupt, whose 
publications on Spanish baroque art 
appeared between 1890 and 1895. But 
Spanish baroque art cannot be under- 
stood without knowledge of the new 
world, and many South American art 
historians are now producing excellent 
studies on all phases of this subject. It is 
a relatively new investigation but the 
last five or six years have already con- 
tributed greatly to the subject. 

Lozoya’s volume has excellent chap- 
ters on Velasquez and El Greco as well 
as on several other painters and sculp- 
tors. The many illustrations of paintings, 
statues, and buildings, and the listing 
of names and dates, make the book an 
important reference volume. Also the 
author’s polished writing and beautiful 
prose give literary quality to this work 
which, in spite of justifiable criticism, 
is an excellent history of hispanic art. 

LEOPOLD ARNAUD, 
Columbia University. 


A Report 


In the shadowy realm of ancient numerology 
seven was set down as a magical number of 
multiple perfections, and in Canon Law seven 
is the age in which maturity sets in, even if 
canonists would agree with the rest of men that 
a child of seven is far from having attained 
fullest development. ; 

The seventh National Liturgical Week, held 
in Colorado’s mile-high metropolitan city, 


+ 


October 14-17, afforded ample verification 
that the Liturgical Conference is growing up > 
sturdily, and steadily unfolding its latent 
strength and resources. oa fF 

The chief liturgical services were the masses 
in the Immaculate Conception cathedral. These — 
followed the pattern of previous weeks; Dialogue 
mass the first morning, Sung mass the second, 
Pontifical High mass the third, but their per 
formance, especially as far as active lay partici- 
pation was concerned, marked the high point 
in the week’s history, except of course in Saint 
Meinrad’s monastic church. 

It is indicative of the growing importance of 
these conferences that a young Paris professor, 
M. Jacques Rogues, crossed the Atlantic to at-) 
tend. Canadian priests were also in attendance. 

The biggest single advance over previo’ 
weeks was the topical program, consistently 
built around the one theme of “‘Family Life inj 
Christ.” The several homilies, the dozen and a 
half prepared papers, panel talks and special 
discussion groups (Sisters, parish clergy, teach-_ 
ing clergy, laity), explored almost every im- 
aginable phase of the vitally important subject. 

Previous conferences had been criticized for 
not alloting lay people more important assign- _ 
ments on the program, and it may have been 
with a view of meeting that objection that a 
panel discussion between two husbands and | 
wives was arranged as the highlight of one 
evening’s session. The ups and downs of cur- — 
rent travel conditions imposed a change in ~ 
execution, for one couple had not yet arrived — 
as the session began, and the other was being © 
summoned imperiously away. So the first pair, — 
Mr and Mrs John Julian Ryan, gave a hearty © 
if hasty presentation of some points, as their — 
taxi was being summoned. The next speaker, » 
Monsignor Hillenbrand, of Hubbard Woods, _ 
had hardly got well into his theme of Catholic _ 
Action and Family Life, when the other discus- 
sion partners, Mr and Mrs Emerson Hynes, of 
Collegeville, came in bag and baggage. Despite _ 
the lateness of the hour, and the impromptu _ 
note of the proceedings, this husband and wife _ 
discussion made a very welcome contribution 
to the week’s general success. _ 

At a special luncheon session the plan of 
forming an American counterpart of the Eng- 
lish Liturgy Society was discussed but decisions 
were deferred. 

Another new feature of the week was that the 
Day Hours of the Office were recited commu- 
nally; Compline was even sung. Terce and Sext 
opening and closing the forenoon’s sessions, 
None and Vespers framing the afternoon’s, and 
Compline rounding off the evening’s program. 

To afford the local and visiting clergy an 
opportunity to discuss the’ week in full-dress 
round table, a special session was held at Saint 
Thomas Seminary, Friday, October 18th. 

The Most Reverend Urban J. Vehr, arch- | 
bishop of Denver, tendered a banquet to the 
fifty-odd priests from out of State. 

The officiers of the Liturgical Conference 
elected at this time are: 

President: the Reverend Thomas J Carroll, 
of Boston; vice-president, the Very Reverend 
Martin B. Hellriegel, of Saint Louis; secretary, 
the Reverend B. J. Laukemper, of Chicago; 
treasurer, the Reverend J. P. O’Connell, of 
Chicago. 
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A STUDY FOR MOSES BY IVAN MESTROVIC 


"As in the other arts, the sculptor attempts to find types of expression suited to our civilization, 
instead of being content with copying old styles which disguise the real spirit of our own day 

"Let us not copy the past, let us be inspired by to-day and the achievement of to-day; let 
those in authority within the Church open their eyes to an understanding of creative art and its 
power as part of the Church; let the sculptor of to-day contribute his rightful part. 


"So that it cannot be said of our age that religious art was at its lowest ebb because the 
Church had abandoned its courageous patronage.” 


(See article on page 42, being the fifth and last of a series on the evolution of sculpture sponsored by the National 
Sculpture Society.) 


Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 


